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THE NOTCH HOUSE. 


(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

Tue engraving for October is a perfect likeness 
of the hotel at the celebrated Notch of the White 
Mountains. It stands just beyond the Notch, as 
you pass through it from the south. 

I have many fond recoliections connected with 
that wild scenery of the Notch. During my long 
residence in New England, I made annual visits to 


the Mountains for several successive years, accom- 


panied by some of the dearest friends I have ever 
found on earth. But my first visit was the most 
impressive; for the scenery was then new, my heart 
was young, and my company choice. 

We had traveled from the western shores of the 
Kennebec to Fryburg, a rural town lying on the 
level banks of the beautiful Saco. Here taking into 
our company an old and familiar friend, the Rev. 
William F. Farrington, we passed merrily up the 
road that winds through the valley of the last named 
river, admiring the beauty of the broad level bottom 
spread out between the two mountain ranges. These 
ranges are now far away from us, on the right and 
left; but they gradually converge in the distance, 
and are finally to lift their towering fronts against 
each other without quite touching, and thus consti- 
tute the wonder we are about to witness. 

It is singular how providence sometimes lends its 
help to a traveler in making deeper the first impres- 
sion. It was our fortune to be thus aided. While 
at dinner, at the hospitable table of the late Judge 
Pendexter, whose house was ever a home to such as 
we were, we discovered signs in the atmosphere 
which augured any thing but fair weather. Still, 
eager to finish our trip to the mountains before night- 
fall, we started on, notwithstanding these unpleasant 
tokens. But, as it often happens, what we feared 
turned out to be a most welcome favor. It did rain, 
and that most powerfully; but then we were all pro- 
tected in our covered carriages. It had not rained 
an hour before the wind suddenly wheeled from 
south to west, and rolled high up into the heaveus 
the densest and blackest cloud which it ever was my 
lot to witness. A most terrible tempest soon broke 
upon us. Away down in the deep gorge of the 
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mountains, walled in by hills whose summits were 
enveloped in the cloud, we passed along over the 
winding road, cringing at every flash of the light- 
ning, as it leaped from crag to crag, and listening 
with dreadful interest to the bellowing thunder, 
which roared and rolled above us. At length the 
power of the tempest gave way. As the cloud be- 
came thinner and paler, and began to break away, 
a slight opening was made just above us, through 
which we descried the lofty peak of one of the high- 
est of the mountains, piercing the cloud, tipped in 
sweet sunlight, far above the storm. The rays of 
the declining sun fell obliquely upon it, casting a 
beam of light directly on the summit. I have never 
had a sublimer vision. It was one of those rare 
sights which poets dream of, and painters are glad 
to witness. It required but little fancy to see Moses 
standing tiptoe on the lofty summit, reflecting from 
his face the burning sunlight, and receiving the two 
tables from the outstretched hand of the Almighty. 
My carriage companion, Mr. Farrington, a man of 
the most delicate poetic sensibility, began to let some 
tears fall as he was gazing upward, from which I 
caught the infectious feeling of sublimity, and we 
both wept like children. 

In the year 1840 I spent a pleasant day and night 
there, in company with my old friend, the Rev. Abel 
Stevens. A little after dinner, while Mr. S. was up 
the mountain, a gentleman drove to the door, appa- 
rently in a state of great concern about something. 
I soon found him to be a land speculator. He had 
just paid $75,000 for a tract of land described “to 
lie within a few rods of the Saco, a navigable river, 
to contain untold quantities of the finest spruce tim- 
ber, and to possess inexhaustible stores of fine gran- 


3 ite.” The speculator wished me to show him the lo- 


cation. “There it is,’2,gxid I, pointing to the rugged 
heights of the mountain.” <‘‘ But where is the Saco?” 
“There,”’ I replied, “is the head of it—that spring, 
where Mr. Crawford dips up his water.”” ‘ But the 
granite quarries?”’, ‘‘ Why, sir,” said I, “the White 
Mountains are.gll granite. And see, what forests of 
fine timber!” ‘The reader can see where I pointed; 
but he must imagine the crest-fallen look of the 
speculator. 
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MISCELLANIA. 
BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE, 
: LITTLE FRANCES. 

Or the little girls who frequently visit my seques- 
tered bower, there are three—one of them my own 
child, and the others her orphan cousins—who bear 
the name of Frances. There was once another Fran- 
ces; but she sleeps away in the family burial-ground 
on the Atlantic hill. There isa philosophy in names, 
as well as in more important things. Philosophy al- 
ways implies cause and effect, and names are succes- 
sively effect and cause from one generation to another. 
These little children derive their name from a lady, 
who was once a student of mine, anda great favorite 
in the family; and she in her turn derived hers from 
her father’s sister. Some trifling circumstance, such 
as often may occur unnoticed, has reminded me of 
the sad story of this Frances, whose name occurs 
first in the list. The story I learned some fifteen 
years ago, from my young friend Frances, so iar as 
the facts had then transpired; and the succeeding de- 
velopments I have learned since my residence in In- 
diana. The story interested me much, and is, as I 
suppose, every word true. 

Little Frances lived with her father and mother, 
and a brother and a sister older than herself, and a 
little brother younger, on the banks of the Susque- 
hannah, in the beautiful vale of Wyoming. She 
was a delicate and beautiful child, some five years 
old. At mid-day, while the father was in the field 
at work, the house was suddenly surrounded by a 
company of hostile Indians, who were prowling 
about the valley in search of plunder. In her sud- 
den fright the mother fled to the woods. The elder 
girl seized her little brother and made her escape, 
while little Frances with her elder brother, who, be- 
ing lame, could not run, hid behind the staircase. 
The Indians, after robbing the house of what they 
chose to take, seized little Frances, and appeared 
preparing to carry her off. The mother, being hid- 
den in the thicket near, could see what was going 
on; and perceiving indications that the savages in- 
tended to take Frances, she rushed frantically from 
her concealment, and implored them to spare her 
child. They happened to be in a mood more gentle 
than usual, and exhibited no inclination to injure the 
mother or children; but, after listening awhile to the 
poor mother’s cries, and laughing at her distress, one 
of them took up little Frances and marched off. 
The child brushed her flowing curls from her face, 
and with tears streaming down her cheeks, held out 
her little hands toward her mother for help. That 
longing, imploring look was the last thé poor mother 
ever had of her child. The vision remained ever- 
present with her, and she never smiled again. 

The war was over. Peace smiled again on the 
valley of Wyoming. The brothers and sister of 
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little Frances grew up, and settled happily about the 
homestead; but the mother, with a pensive eye and 
a sad heart, mourned on for her lost one, and could 
not be comforted. 

How sad is the memory of the last look—the last 
imploring look of suffering childhood—the look of 
your loved one to you for aid in the agonies of dis- 
solution! Ah, draw the curtain over the scene! I 
have seen it once. Let me not see it again. The 
picture is yet on my heart, but I dare not look at it. 

For many a long year, in every sound of beast or 
bird, from forest or field, the mother seemed to hear 
her child calling for help. By day she wept for her— 
by night she dreamed of her. As her sons grew up, 
she sent them forth into the Indian country in search 
of their sister. They traversed the wilderness to the 
lakes, and explored the adjacent parts of Canada; 
but no tidings of the lost one ever came back to the 
mother’s heart. 

Many long years passed away; and the gray hairs 
of the mother were brought down to the grave in 
sorrow for her loved and lost one. With her dying 
breath she charged her surviving children never to 
forget Frances. Some years after the mother’s 
death, a gentleman of this state, connected with the 
Indian agency near Peru, on the Wabash, being 
overtaken at night some distance from the town, 
took up his abode for the night in the house of a 
French Indian... The family consisted of the master 
of the house, who was a man of some wealth and 
influence in the tribe, his wife, and her mother. In 
the course of the evening the gentleman’s attention 
was excited by the fair appearance of the matron of 
the family. He suspected she was not of Indian 
blood; and, as he spoke the Miami language, he drew 
her into conversation, and learned her story. She 
told him that she was carried off by the Indians when 
she was a little child; that her family name was Slo- 
cum; that she remembered her father and mother, 
and a sister and two brothers, and that she lived near 
a river called the Susquehannah. This was all she 
could tell of her early history. 

The gentleman was deeply affected at the facts, 
though few, elicited in this conversation; and, on his 
return home, mentioned the matter to his mother, 
who advised him to write an account of what he 
had learned to some one near the supposed scene of 
the child’s abduction. But the Susquehannah is a 
long river, and he knew not where, of the many 
places on that stream, to direct his letter. He, how- 
ever, sent it to the postmaster of Lancaster, who re- 
ceived it in due time, but paid no attention to it. It 
was thrown aside among the rubbish, where it lay 
for two years. It happened, however, that the post- 
master’s wife went into the office, one day, to put 
things to rights. In looking over the old letters of 
the office she discovered this, and read it. The in- 
terest and sympathy of woman was excited, and, 
unlike her imperturbable husband, she immediately 
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took pains to have the letter published. She sent it 
to the office of the village journal, where it happened 
to be published along side of some temperance doc- 
ument designed for general circulation. A copy of 
the paper fell into the hands of a minister, who had 
heard of the lost child of Wyoming, and through 
him it was sent to a gentleman residing near the 
Slocum family. Great was the rejoicing over the 
tidings of the lost one. A generation had passed. 
The mother and father, and all that generation were 
dead. But there survived the intrepid sister, who 
had rescued herself and her little brother from the 
grasp of the savages on that fatalday. That brother 
also yet lived, and also another brother, born after 
little Frances was lost. These immediately made 
arrangements to seek for the lost one. From direc- 
tions given by the gentleman who first discovered 
her, they easily found the forest home of the long lost 
Frances. They entered the house, and looked around 
for the lost one. But, alas! they found not the fair- 
haired child, of ruby lip and laughing brow, but, 
instead, an aged matron, sitting in the midst of her 
daughters and grandchildren. By a mark on the 
hand, caused by a wound in infancy, they knew at 
once she must be Frances. They pronounced her 
name—the name she had not heard for sixty long 
years, and which she had entirely forgotten. That 
name sounded to her ear 
“ Like an echo which hath lost itself 
Among the distant hills.” 

She then told them the story of her long captivity. 
She described the scenes of that sad day, when she was 
borne away from her father’s house—the last look of 
her mother—her own distress—how the Indians car- 
ried her a long way over the mountain to a cave— 
how, when night came, weary and broken-hearted, 
she cried herself to sleep—how, the next morning, 
they bore her on, over mountain and valley, hill and 
dale, and plain and river, she knew not where—how 
she was adopted by an Indian father and mother, 
who had lost all their own children. Thus she re- 
hearsed the various vicissitudes of her life for sixty 
years. The brothers and sister listened to the story 
with unutterable emotions. When it was finished, 
they urged their sister to go home with them to her 
native Wyoming, on the beautiful Susquehannah. 
But she declined, saying she could not leave the 
graves of her two little boys, who were buried near 
her forest home. Their spirits would pine after her, 
should she leave them alone. She would stay and 
be buried by their side. 

Thus ends the story of little Frances. Since the 
visit of her family, the Miami Indians have, in pur- 
suance of the settled policy of the government, been 
removed west. I know not the fate of Frances. 
It is, however, probable that, ere this time, she is 
sleeping quietly by the side of her little ones, on the 
banks of the Missisinewaw, near its confluence with 
the Wabash. 
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DEATH OF A STUDENT. 





BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 


WE can look with some complacency on the de- 
parture of the aged man, who, like the ripe grain of 
autumn, bends himself submissively to the sickle of 
the reaper, Death. The end of his being is accom- 
plished; he has seen the sunshine and shade of hu- 
man life—tasted of its mingled cup; and, wearied 
of life, looks calmly to the grave, as a quiet resting- 
place. As we survey the fall of the leaves of au- 
tumn, so we look on the death of the aged; for then 
the tender ties to life are severed—the fires of fancy 
are flickering on the deserted hearth of the affec- 
tions, and the charm of life has departed. 

How different are our sensations, when we see the 
babe—the object of the mother’s tenderest affec- 
tion—whose face beams with the smiles of inno- 
cence, and whose young heart is unstained by sin, 
sinking beneath the hand of the tyrant, and, almost 
as soon as life is given, yielding it back toGod! We 
then feel emotions of sorrow stealing over the soul; 
but our sadness is, in some degree, mitigated by the 
remembrance of the purity of the spirit which has 
just taken its flight, like some fair bud of promise 
which withered ere it bloomed, or the trembling dew- 
drop which, at eve, empearled the rose, but which, 
at morn, being dissipated by the genial beams of the 
sun, leaves this cold earth, and flies upward to the 
bright source of life and light. 

Youth, elate and gay, blooming in smiles and 
beauty, passes away from earth; and we mourn that 
Death should choose his victims from those whom 
bright hopes allure with the pleasing prospect of a 
bright future, whose shadowy vistas seem to present 
us with the full fruition of all that life’s joyous 
spring-time promised. 

Such events as these are calculated to bring before 
our minds a deep and abiding sense of our own 
frailty, the uncertainty of the present state ef being, 
and the deep necessity of preparing for another. 
The instances to which we have thus briefly alluded, 
are but so many voices, which are ever speaking to 
man of his own mortality, and teaching him to pre- 
pare for his last solemn change. Yes, ever since 
the decree went forth from Eden, “ Dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return,” the history of the 
world has been the proof of its melancholy fulfill- 
ment. 

Death has truly been on the throne, and he has 
ever swayed a ruthless sceptre. Some have been 
stricken down on the battle plain; others have fallen 
under the insidious attacks of wasting disease; the 
palace and the dungeon have alike been visited; from 
all these Death has won his trophies, and filled un- 
numbered graves with the wise and the good of our 
race; and yet, amid scenes like these, of almost 
daily occurrence, we are unmoved. 
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Our fellow-beings fall by our sides every hour, and 
yet they oft fall unmourned, while we, cold and un- 
thinking, scarcely ever reflect, that we, too, must 
soon join the melancholy train. How often, too, 


does the tolling bell tell us of a departed spirit; and 


yet, too often, the thought of death departs with the 
solemn tones by which it was wakened! But yet 
there are times and places, when the subject is pressed 
upon us with a force which we are unable to resist. 
The family circle is invaded; and those we have ten- 
derly loved, from our earliest years, become the prey 
of the fell destroyer; the bands which for years have 
bound us are severed, and the cold grave hides in its 
dark recesses the forms of the loved and the cher- 
ished. 

But there is no place on earth, where theo ties of 
affection seem to be more rudely sundered than at 
institutions of learning. At such places the young 
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of manners which soon procured for him the esteem 
of all. His mind was of the finest mold; and his in- 
tense application soon secured to him a high place in 
his respective classes. 

Though he rose rapidly in favor, he was by no 
means an object of envy; but, on the contrary, his 
success was a source of great gratification to all 
with whom he was associated. Hope presented be- 
fore him a brightly illumined future, and he looked 
forward with pleasure to the time when his course of 
study would be completed, and he would be permit- 
ted to enter upon the scenes of active life, and by an 
energetic course justify, and more than justify the 
hopes of all with whom he was connected. 

But, alas! though apparently so full of life, he was 
soon destined to leave our number, and enter upon 
that state of untried being to which we are all fast 
hastening. Indeed, we had scarcely learned to prop- 


and the happy, the hoping and the trusting are as- ; erly appreciate his merit, when we were called upon to 


sembled. Hearts are there bound together by the 
purest feelings; and the terms of intimacy are so 
close, that the breaking of these bands is an incident 
in the lives of the survivors not easily forgotten. 
Then, morning, noon, and evening, we meet at the 
same board, assemble in the same room for prayer, 
and, in the same class, drink as from a common 
fountain the deep draughts of classic lore. In 
thought we roam over the scenes ennobled by Ho- 
mer’s or by Virgil’s strain—stand near Cicero in the 
Forum, or hear, in Minerva’s favorite city the thun- 
der tones of Demosthenes. The song of Anacreon 
and the wild sweet strain of Sappho fall upon our 
ears; and thus, in the bloom of ardent youth, we 
learn to live “ over the bright days of the past.”’ 
There we see the gradual development of each 
other’s faculties, the varied feelings of our nature 
gradually unfolding themselves. There genius be- 
gins its towering flight, and there the hidden springs 
of thought and feeling are called into active opera- 
tion, and, almost insensibly, young hearts are united 
by bands which death alone can sever. When we re- 
member, then, that it is at such places the deepest and 
most endearing of our attachments are formed, we 
shall not think it by any means strange, that death, 
under such circumstances, should impress itself deep- 
ly on the hearts of the survivors. For my own part, 
experience has told me that such is the case; and, in 
all the vista of departed years, there are few events 
which have left so deep an impression on my heart 
as the death of a college classmate, whose death is the 
subject of the following sketch. I think I never 
saw a finer class of students than that which was 
assembled at B. College, in the fall of 184—. They 
were chiefly from the western and‘southern portions 
of the Union; and well did they sustain the charac- 
ter of the various states which they represented. 
Among these there was none more universally es- 
teemed than young S. He possessed all the fiery 








deplore his loss. We were not prepared for his death 
by the premonitions of wasting disease; for he yielded 
rather to deep anguish of mind than bodily infirmity, 
and his departure was sudden and unexpected to all. 
It was evident to those who knew him best, that, for 
some time, he had been suffering much. Deep men- 
tal distress was preying upon him, and slowly and 
silently was bearing him to the grave; and yet his 
proud spirit would not suffer him to reveal fully the 
bitter anguish which was consuming him; but deep 
disappointment and blighted affection, beyond all 
doubt, was at the foundation of all his sorrows. 
And a letter, which was returned unopened by one 
in whom his very being seemed bound up, goaded his 
mind almost to madness, and cast a gloom upon him 
which he found himself unable to dissipate. His 
health began visibly to decline; but the torture which 
he endured was such as baffled human skill; and yet 
he kept locked in his own bosom the cause of the 
suffering which seemed pressing him to the earth. 
At this time S. had never turned his mind to the 
considerations of his eternal interests; but, as if he 
had a foreboding of his fate, he now began to read 
the word of God with the greatest solicitude. All 
around him daily marked the change which was ta- 
king place in his character. His great concern 
seemed to be in regard to his final destiny; and on 
the Sabbath before his death, when an invitation was 
given by the minister to any who felt disposed to 
unite with the visible Church, S., who was present, 
arose; but at that moment a swooning sensation 
seized him, and forced him again to his seat. Char- 
ity, however, would lead us to indulge in the hope, 
that the effort was seen and accepted in heaven. 
The day before his death he was able to walk about 
the college grounds, and none dreamed of the near 
approach of his dissolution; but before the next 
} morning dawned, we were aroused from our slum- 
> bers by the melancholy announcement that the spirit 
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clamorous outbursts of sorrow: tears and outward 
laments were few; yet the gloom on every counte- 
nance, and the unusual silence which reigned through 
the whole building, told, in tones which could not be 
misunderstood, the grief which possessed every heart. 
The bell which summoned us to our morning meal 
sounded, and we descended almost mechanically. 
The merry laugh and the accustomed jest were 
wanting; the brow of the most youthful was cloud- 
ed; the seat of poor S. was vacant; and we all felt a 
corresponding desolation in our hearts. The meal 
passed almost in silence. If we spoke, it was but 
in whispers; for all felt truly that death was in our 
midst. We retired as we came; and soon the heavy, 
monotonous tolling of the college bell summoned us 
together, to take measures concerning the burial of 
our classmate, and to express our sympathy for his 
bereaved friends. 

The meeting was organized by calling one of the 
seniors to the chair, who arose, and, in a subdued 
tone, spoke of the object of our mournful assem- 
bling. He alluded feelingly to the character of the 
deceased, and passed a brief but touching eulogy on 
the virtues for which he was distinguished. He re- 
ferred to the solemn duties we had to discharge—the 
last offices the living can pay to the dead. In doing 
this his lip quivered, and his voice faltered; and, al- 
most overcome by the violence of his feelings, the 
speaker sat down, while the most careless observer 
might have learned, from the countenances of all 
around him, that these few and solemn words were 
but the feelings of all assembled. A committee was 
then appointed to give an embodied expression of our 
feelings, and to express our sympathy for his sorrow- 
ing friends in this sad bereavement. The comple- 
tion of the resolutions was announced, and the chair- 
man, in low, solemn tones, expressed, in appropriate 
words, the emotions of our hearts; and though a 
considerable length of time has now passed, I yet 
seem to hear his voice rising and falling with the 
mournful periods which told of the death of our be- 
loved classmate, far from his home and the associates 
of his youth. Appended to these resolutions were the 
following lines, as a tribute to the memory of the 
departed, written by a classmate who knew and loved 
him: 

Cease, cease the sounds of joyous mirth, 
And march with measured tread, 

To pay what friendship last demands— 
A tribute to the dead. 


A solemn task is ours to-day— 
To mingle kindred clay with clay. 


We look around our comrades now, 
But look for him in vain; 

Instead of youth and smiles, we see 
The hearse and funeral train; 

While those beloved in life draw near 

And wet with sorrow’s flood his bier. 


Kind, generous, faithful as a friend, 
He was belov’d by all; 
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But that which now remains of him 
Lies ’neath this funeral pall : 

We lay him down beneath the sod, 

And leave his spirit with its God. 


We feel we’re giving back to earth 
A noble spirit’s cell, 

Where noble thoughts and high resolves 
Were ever wont to dwell. 

We trust that spirit did but flee, 

Our God and Father, unto thee. 

We mourn; but Hope is whispering 
That in celestial bowers 

His spirit finds those draughts of bliss 
It vainly sought in ours. 

O, when the just at last shall rise, 

May we all meet him in the skies! 

At length the hour of burial came; and though 
the wintry blast blew keenly, every one was ready 
to follow the body to its last resting-place. The 
corpse was first borne to the chapel, the students 
following two by two, while the college bell, at in- 
tervals, tolled mournfully, like a requiem to a de- 
parted spirit. The coffin was placed in the aisle of 
the chapel; and, with the evidence of our own mor- 
tality before us, we were solemnly and feelingly ad- 
monished, by the president, of the transitory nature 
of all things beneath the sun, and exhorted to look 
from the things that are fading to those which are 
eternal. The good man was deeply affected, and his 
emotions more than once almost checked his utter- 
ance. He pressed home on our mind the lesson 
which lay before us, in the body of our departed 
friend, who, in the bloom of life, had been suddenly 
called away. We all heard and felt, while the scald- 
ing tear gushed freely from many an eye which had 
long been unaccustomed to weep, and many a heart 
resolved, from that day forward, to yield implicit 
obedience to those truths which, if obeyed, result in 
our eternal salvation. The exercises closed. The 
coffin, borne on the shoulders of some of our num- 
ber, was carried to the grave. All stand around his 
last resting-place; his remains were deposited in the 
narrow cell; the clods fell heavily on the coffin; the 
sound gradually became fainter and fainter, until the 
grave was closed; and thus earth was committed to 
earth. We left the spot, and returned to our usual 
pursuits, in order to dissipate, by employment, the 
gloom which brooded over us. But it was many 
days, and even weeks, before the effects of this sol- 
emn event passed away. We missed him in the 
class-room—we missed his merry laugh amid our 
sports, and there was scarcely a spot with which his 
memory was not in some way associated. 

But he has departed—cut off in the spring-time of 
his life—from expectant friends—from bright hopes, 
which sported before his vision—from the changing 
to the changeless—from the seen to the unseen— 
from the transitory and temporal to the fadeless and 
eternal. His resting-place is near the margin of a 
beautiful stream, whose soft murmurs are calculated 
to soothe and soften the feelings of all who pass near 
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the tomb of the departed; and often, when straying, 
in a pensive mood, near that spot, I love to pause at 
the little inclosure which surrounds the place of his 
rest, to cal] up to memory’s gaze the form that, ere 
this, has mingled with its kindred dust, and, from 
his untimely departure, to give to my own heart a 
solemn lesson on the instability of all earthly things, 
the certainty of death, and the need of preparing for 
that trying hour. 

Reader, let us, too, be admonished. We, too, are 
mortal. We, too, are destined to enter the final rest- 
ing-place of all the living. Let us, then, pursue 
such a course of conduct as will be well-pleasing to 
the great Judge of all; and the grave, instead of 
being the object of our horror and aversion, will 
seem, to our fading sight, the portal of a bright and 
eternal day. 
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TEE DEVIL IN THE LOWLANDS. 


BY REV. A. M. LORRAINE 


WuiLe a resident of New Orleans, more than 
twenty years since, in order to secure an occasional 
retreat from the busy scenes of life, I fitted up a 
small building, which stood in a retired situation, 
behind my brother’s printing-office. It was so sur- 
rounded by loftier tenements, as to throw the inces- 
sant rattling of drays and noisy hum of men in the 
dull distance. We have nothing romantic to record 
concerning the house of our pilgrimage. There was 
no spreading beech, with ‘‘old fantastic roots’’—no 
cooling fountains—no well-dressed garden, breathing 
rich perfumes; but, contrariwise, Jamestown weed 
and dog-fennel, of luxurious growth. It was, how- 
ever, a place of comparative quietude; and that was 
all to me. It was no light task to establish a closet 
in the Crescent City; and, moreover, to make a full 
confession, (‘‘ my public shame—my solitary pride!’’) 
I made poetry in those days. A novice would say, 
‘* The cloud-capped mountains, the flowery vale, the 
embowered garden, perspiring celestial fragrance ’’— 
these are the scenes where the Muses love to frolic, 
and dispense their richest favors. But sour expe- 
rience says, Nay. The sombre and unfurnished 
room, where no ‘*‘ woodbines flaunt—no roses shed 
a couch ’’—where sweat and ink ooze in close affin- 
ity—where, indeed, there is no production of nature 
or art to rival, in beauty, Webster’s Dictionary— 
there is the palace of song—the factory of poesy. 
Well, here we wrought until we found that all the 
best rhyming words were used up, and there was no 
new jingle under the sun. This will, by and by, be 
the case in regard to prose. The only advantage it 
has now, is, that the rhymeless words are in the ma- 
jority, and, consequently, can run more changes and 
transpositions. But as words are finite, and men 
and women will talk and write perpetually, there 
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must come a time when they will have to stop, not 
only for “lack of argument,’ but lack of sound, 
unless they go on, as our poets now do, not know- 
ing they are mere echoes. This is our comfort in 
regard to the novelists. When they have made all 
the lies that can be shaped in the English language, 
then will their end come. 

But if this is the case, it behooves us, also, to 
“make hay while the sun shines.’’ So to return to 
our narrative. A high board fence separated my 
homestead from a building of similar structure. 
Who lived there—whether they were English or 
Irish—whites or quadroons, were questions which 
did not concern us. We used, then, to live strictly 
up to the good rule, “Let not your left hand know 
what your right hand doeth.”” We southerners were 
not busybodies in other men’s matters. A certain 
new-comer, in remarking on this singularity, said 
that, in questioning a merchant closely, in regard to 
the domestic matters of his partner, he could not tell 
him whether he was a single or married man. We 
suspect, however, that he would not, for this simple 
reason—it was nobody’s business, and the unman- 
nerly stranger was breaking in upon our order of 
things. This habit might seem unsocial to some; 
but it is abundantly better than the gossiping and 
backbiting of some folks, who attend to every body’s 
business better than they do to their own. 

On one occasion, however, I was compelled to pry 
into my neighbor’s matters. On Christmas eve I 
had retired earlier than usual, and had begun to doze 
comfortably, when 1 was disturbed by a low, mur- 
muring sound of distress, occasionally mingled with 
groans and sobs. The little gate was ever and anon 
swinging on its hinges; and every new visitor seemed 
to swell the tide of woe. This did not make me un- 
happy: it only roused my sympathy, and turned the ' 
tide of thought into a more serious and mournful 
channel; for, in those days of youthful piety, wheth- 
er I wept with those who wept, or smiled with those 
who smiled, still my God was with me, and I had 
peace within. It is true, even then, I had heard of 
the “‘hypo”’ with the hearing of the ear; but I had 
placed it in the catalogue of “Old Wives Fables.”’ 
I said to myself, ‘Can this be a wake?” Stealing 
softly from my bed, and peeping through the fence, 
I saw the house was brilliantly lit up, the doors and 
windows spread wide open, and there was a corpse, 
surrounded by relatives and friends, who had come 
to weep with the household. My heart was touched; 
for never had I witnessed grief more sincere—more 
natural. Having again retired, I soon fell asleep; 
but not so soundly as to be wholly unconscious of 
what was passing around. The weeping and the 
wailing mingled with my dreaming fancies: the earth 
seemed to be floating in a sea of tears, and charity 
and faith were still in wild disordered exercise. 

About midnight the clock began to strike. At 
every stroke the tempest of sorrow rose higher and 
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higher. ‘‘ Nine, ten, eleven, twelve!’’ Just then the 
afflicted crowd broke loose in one united, and, as I 
felt, infernal laugh. They sprung to their feet, and 
danced, and fiddled, and romped, and laughed again, 
louder and louder, and still louder. My mind, in 
the meantime, took a complete somerset, and I ex- 
claimed, “Surely the devil’s abroad in the land!’’ 
I felt that he was rummaging in every corner of my 
room, rolling and tittering under my bed, trying to 
scramble up into my soul, whether I would or not. 
My flesh crawled—the hair of my head seemed to 
rise. I sprung from my bed, with my eyes shut, 
of course, for I strangely felt that the testimony 
of sight was all that was lacking, in bringing me 
in open and manifest contact with the ‘“ wicked 
one.” I hastily threw on my clothes, and rushed 
into the street, slamming the door behind me, and 
hastened to leave the unnatural merriment. The 
cool and bracing air of midnight, so peculiar to Or- 
leans, pressed my throbbing temples with its friendly 
breath, and seemed to whisper, ‘‘ How mean! how 
niggardly mean! that the devil could not allow one 
poor Christian, and he ‘less than the least,’ the small 
space of six feet by three, within the bounds of his 
nocturnal range!’? The enemy might have had more 
to do with my heart on other occasions; but never 
before had I realized such an experimental verity of 
his presence—in proper person. 

I passed on to a region of quietude; for there is 
commonly an hour or two of silence, out of the twen- 
ty-four, even in that babbling city—that conventicle 
of every language and every faith. AsI passed down 
by the great church, the door being ajar, I discov- 
ered that there was a light within. Prompted by 
curiosity, I slipped in, and beheld an unusual sight. 
In one corner of the church had been erected a 
manger—a rough temporary shed, such as we find 
connected with almost every cabin in new settle- 
ments. About a cart-load of straw was piled in the 
centre. T'wo animals, of the size of a Newfound- 
land dog, in carved work, were stationed on the 
right and left. It would have saved strangers an 
abundance of perplexity, if the artist had printed on 
one, “ The ox,’’ and on the other, ‘‘ The ass.”’ But, 
as I had some idea of the drift, it was made out. 














Joseph and Mary were as large as life, and dressed 


in royal robes, richly spangled with gold and silver, 
and sparkling jewels—sufficiently imposing (as we 
thought) to have secured a reception at the inn, if 
the Roman emperor and all his tetrarchs had been 
guests. The blessed Virgin was placed, according to 
our Protestant notions, in a very improper attitude, 
and the babe presented a strange appearance. ‘Two 
angels were perched upon the eves of the shed, and 
gazing on the group below. I was soon satisfied 
with the poorly-contrived fixment, and would have 
retired; but thinking it was more tolerable than the 
loud Satanic “ha! ha!’ that had dispossessed me of 
my lodgings, I concluded to sit down to see the end 
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of the matter. As the day began to dawn, the en- 
try and aisles became vocal with the prattling of in- 
fantile devotees—groups of smiling children, bearing 
their offerings to the consecrated manger. It was 
diverting to see their buoyant and exulting joy when 
they first saw the babe. Candies, raisins, kisses, 
cakes, and other sacrifices, all costly, no doubt, in 
their young imagination, were freely thrown into 
the manger, until the straw was almost hid under 
the profusion of ‘ good things”’ that had been show- 
ered upon it. That morning’s exhibition lightened 
my mind of one mystery which had been hanging 
about it. At other religious festivals we had seen 
some of our fellow-citizens, who were evidently 
men of strong minds, liberal education, and polished 
manners, who nevertheless succumbed to the most 
disgusting idolatry. How they could, allowing them 
to be sincere, (which of necessity we did,) be so 
grossly imposed on, we could not conceive. But 
here it was all revealed. This manifest idolatry 
was planted in infancy. It had grown with their 
growth—strengthened with their strength. It had 
been entwined with all the asscciations of their 
younger, brighter, and happier days. If error, 
which has no countenance, in reason or revelation, 
by an early lodgment in the human breast, becomes 
so immovable, that even high attainments in science 
cannot displace it, how industrious ought parents to 
be in infixing in the infant’s mind the omnipotent 
truths of the everlasting Gospel! These juvenile ex- 
ercises continued until after sunrise, when I suppose 
they melted away “like the morning cloud;’’ for I 
found, about noon, that the manger of Bethlehem, 
with the ox and the ass, and all its inmates and ap- 
purtenances, had fled, and made room for other idols 
and older worshipers. I retired to my lowly dom- 
icil, found the atmosphere more pure, the malign 
influence all gone, and spent there many an hour of 
piety and peace—*‘ prayer my chief business—all 
my pleasure praise.’’ Some may smile at my sore 
wrestling with powers and principalities; but, hark 
ye, Ido not say the devil was actually in my her- 
mitage. I only state my feelings pending that sud- 
den and inhuman transition, from what I conceived 
to be the most sincere and heart-felt sorrow, to a 
revelry unparalleled, as I thought, in all the fiendish 
orgies on mercy’s side of hell. Neither dare I deny 
that he was there. It might please a class; but what 
should I gain thereby? ‘The boon which the dying 
fox would have inherited by the kind interference of 
his friends—a fresh swarm of bees and flies. There 
are still many, who, with the open Bible in their 
hands, would dispute with me the very personality 
of the devil. Moreover, I like to anger infidelity by 
exercising every kind of credulity that can be pos- 
sibly fastened on the Scriptures. So, Mr. Editor, 
please suffer me, if it is only as a friendly link, con- 
necting the darkness that is passing away, and the 
brilliancy that is coming, yea, already come. It isa 
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pity for us to be let down with a dreadful surge into 
that intensity of light and glory that might blast the 
pupil, and involve us in total blindness again for all 
coming time. It is written, he is “going to and fro 
in the earth, and walking up and down in it.’’ If 
so, what specious reason, founded either in physics 
or morals, can my friends give, why he should not 
occasionally take even Orleans in his way? ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
they sarcastically say, ‘“‘individuals in Europe, Asia, 
and America are constantly complaining of the temp- 
tations of the devil. Why, do you suppose that he 
is omnipresent? Will you ascribe to him an attri- 
bute of the Almighty?’’ But avast! Satan my be 
guilty of all this simultaneous temptation, and still 
fall infinitely short of omnipresence. The Lord, 
humanly speaking, took to himself a great range in 
his creative energy. What a vast disparity, in point 
of power and influence, is there between the animal- 
cule, which can be discovered only by artificial aid, 
and rman, the lordly sovereign of the earth! Now 
there may be as wide a disparity between men and 
angels. Why then should it be thought a thing in- 
credible, that a God of unlimited power should make 
an angel, possessed of such vast power and appli- 
ances as to be able to exert a direct influence on ev- 
ery inhabitant of this globe, at the same time, and 
yet hardly begin to approach the perfection of the 
Deity? God is not only present with this little earth, 
but with all space—all time—all eternity. So we 
believe—so we preach. And we are ashamed to use 
that promise of our Savior, to prove his divinity: 
‘‘ Wherever two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there will I be,’ &c. His divinity is 
grounded in the whole analogy of faith. Should 
the timid Christian say, ‘‘I tremble at the immense 
power of the devil, to say nothing about the legions 
of evil spirits, 
“«* Who swarm the air, and darken heaven, 
And rule the lower world,’ ” 
it is answered, “Greater, yes, still greater is He who 
is in you, than all who are against you.’’ And the 
decree has long since passed the heavens, electrified 
the earth, and thundered down to hell, “* The seed 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.’’ 
Truly, if we had to sustain this warfare at our own 
expense, all flesh would fail before the Lord who 
made it. But the poet touches the right string while 
he sings, 
“ Though saints are feeble, weak, and poor, 
Their great Redeemer’s strong.” 

And many a tender female, through the power of 
divine grace, has bruised Satan beneath her feet, 
and But, Mr. Editor, I must stop. I fell in, 





lately, with a few ladies, who were chatting about 
the ‘‘ Repository;’’ and they dropped not a few gold- 
en opinions concerning it. But still there seemed to 
be a misgiving, as though it sometimes essayed to 
‘‘feed them with soft corn.” As this is a provin- 
cialism, sir, and you may have been bred far away 
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east, where no soft corn is, or where it comes by the 
hardest, it might be well to explain. They seemed 
to think that you did not allow them as large a slice 
of “fallen human nature,” as they sometimes realize 
in fervent prayer and deep heart-searchings. They 
did not express any love for sin, that ugly thing; 
but they protest against being crowded out of fel- 
lowship with Him who came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. They will not claim 
heaven in virtue of their sex, so as to embrace Samp- 
son’s wives and the old blear-eyed Witch of Endor 
in the “Holy Alliance.’’ One of them playfully 
intimated that if it was flattery we were at, “we 
could not come it.’’ There was a certain slyness 
and ambiguity in dispensing that article, that you, 
honored sir, and all your scribes, have not attained 
to. This rather ‘‘snuffed’’ me; and I resolved, in 
my communications, hereafter, in this line, to be as 
blunt as a handspike. And yet, after all, they will 
say, ‘*Write! why don’t you write more?”” Write! 
yes, we contemplate raining down, sometime, such 
a shower of scolding, that, after the storm is over, 
they will know how to appreciate a pious, well- 
meant, Christian compliment; and it will fall on 
their roused minds like a cool dew in the heat of 
harvest. 





A TRIBUTE TO ELIZA. 


BY PHILOS. 
WHEN the stars are out, Eliza, 
With their vestal fires on high, 
And smile from their silvery homes, 
Bright isles in the ocean sky, 
Say, lov’st thou, then, at stilly eve, 
Or the silent midnight hour, 
To gaze upon their peerless sheen, 
And feel, on thy soul, their pow’r? 


O, O, far above, Eliza, 
Far o’er those beautiful isles, 
Is a holier orb of light, 
That beams with holier smiles. 
Yet no far-reaching telescope 
Hath marked that glittering gem; 
But the eye of faith may see it— 
*Tis the Star of Bethlehem! 





‘‘Wuart is grandeur, what is power? 
Heavier toil, superior pain. 
What the bright reward we gain? 
The grateful memory of the good. 
Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 
The bee’s collected treasure’s sweet, 
Sweet music’s melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude.”’ 
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TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY REV. R, 8. MACLAY. 


I Love to sit in the twilight, by the window of my 
study, and suffer my thoughts to stray musingly 
over the varied circumstances which tempt their 
wanderings. For years this has been my custom. 
I remember, while yet a student at college, my even- 
ings were invariably spent in this manner. The la- 
bor of the day fatigued me, and I always looked for- 
ward, with lively anticipations, to this season of quiet 
communion. 

In the feverish chase after pleasure, or the assidu- 
ous discharge of duty, our spirits are exhausted, the 
unceasing excitement harasses the mind, and we sink 
into a state of dreamy apathy. Though there is, in 
the intellect, an unresting activity and untiring en- 
ergy, yet, if its powers exert themselves unceasingly 
on any one subject, the excitement becomes too 
great, and, in their wild play, some derangement 
must ensue. The harp may send forth its strains of 
mellifluous sweetness; but the chords must occa- 
sionally have relaxation. It is said the Arab steed, 
when the enemy is in pursuit, will bear, with light- 
ning speed, his rider from the danger, or die in 
the attempt. Wildly he bounds across the plain, 
snufling the winds, with half turned head, and gal- 
lops on, till, with spent energies and exhausted 
strength, his quivering frame sinks lifeless on the 
sand. Our minds are restive—a spirit is within us 
that ‘“‘will not down,” but, rising and struggling 
with its trammels, longs to range the vast fields that 
stretch out temptingly before its vision, and soar 
‘‘untrodden heights, where angels bashful look.’’ 
But there must be some relaxation, else the spirit is 
wounded and overcome. 

One of the most favorable seasons for this relaxa- 
tion, is the hour of twilight. When the dim light, 
struggling through the window, fails to illumine the 
page, and your eye catches nothing but dark lines 
on a white ground, then close the volume, lay it 
quietly on the shelf, draw the chair still closer to the 
light, and resign yourself to the “‘ witching power of 
memory’s dream.”’ Rest your elbow on the case- 
ment, place your brow on the palm of your hand, 
and then give reins to the pleasing power of fancy. 
These hours of revery are, to the profligate, seasons 
of the most poignant grief and overwhelming sad- 
ness. The wild, destructive appliances of sensual 
indulgence are far away, and the soul, disentangled 
from the exhilarating topics of externality, now turns 
within. In the contemplation of misspent years, 
perjured faith, murdered privileges, and black in- 
gratitude, there is a desolation that scathes the heart. 
But to him whose mind has been sublimated by the 
refining influence of religion, these seasons are full 
of precious gifts and inestimable treasares. 

The first prompting is to the days and scenes of 
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the past. As, with magic power, the magnificent 
panorama passes before us, home, parents, childhood, 
associates, the log school-house on the green, the old 
beech tree, youth, the exercitations of intellect, the 
rivalry of scholarship, the jealousies—all these are 
there. O, how the heart beats, when we think of 
those whose forms were once so familiar—whose 
eyes flashed back to ours the hopes rising within! 
Then this was the world to us. The horizon that 
limited our view was the boundary of the universe. 
Some there were, to whom, by a coincidence of pur- 
suits or similarity of taste, we were strongly at- 
tached. With them we trundled the hoop, skated 
on the lake, or gathered wild-wood flowers, when 
the warm breath of spring had blessed the hills. 
We sorrowed and rejoiced together. But now how 
changed! The ingenuousness of youth has passed 
away—the trustfulness characteristic of youthful 
friendship has yielded to the suspicious skepticism of 
manhood. A stoic callousness has chilled the gush- 
ing feelings of the soul, and sealed with cautious 
vigilance the fountain of the affections. Our minia- 
ture world has been merged in the vast realities of 
life. Some stand in the halls of legislation; others 
are in distant lands, visiting the ruins of the old 
monarchies of the world, and communing with the 
spirit of desolation, that weeps amid their passing 
glory. Some are in the ministry, spending their en- 
ergies in promoting the interests of the Gospel of 
Christ; while others are silent in the grave. While 
their hearts panted for knowledge, and battled the 
mishaps of life with persevering vigor, the chill of 
death settled on their warm blood, and froze its gush- 
ing current. 

A mother, too, was with me then. O, yes, I seem 
to see her now—that lovely form, whose gentle eye 
beamed on me with such deep, unutterable tender- 
ness—those lips, that so often imprinted on my cheek 
the kiss of maternal love—that sunny brow, calm, 
tranquil, and heavenly. With what soothing ca- 
resses did she soothe the tiresome ennui of study, 
and breathe into my soul the teachings of virtue and 
piety! From her I learned to lisp my earliest prayer. 
She taught me the histories of Sampson, Elijah, Da- 
vid, and Daniel. The old arm chair is still by the 
window. Ihave seep something of the world, drank 
from some of its fountains of happiness, seen its days 
of sunshine, met with those I loved tenderly and 
steadily; but never have I found one to fill a moth- 
er’s place. In the stern conflicts of life, my spirit 
sometimes sinks; and then I turn, for consolation, 
to those lessons impressed on my infant mind by her 
gentle love. She guards me still—the egis of her 
heavenly counsel defends, and the poisoned shafts of 
the foe fall harmless at my feet. 

And then I thought of the changes which have 
transpired in the world. A few centuries since and 
Babylon, with all her grandeur, stood on the Euphra- 
tes. Her towering walls and frowning battlements 











mocked the conqueror’s might. Her swelling domes, 
and gorgeous palaces, and hanging gardens were all 
there. The concentrated wealth and glory of the 
east were hers. But now the “bird of prey screams 
amid her moldering ruins, and the wild fox digs his 
hole unscared.’? Thebes, too, with her hundred 
gates, has fallen. No longer does she swell up there 
in terrific grandeur, throwing the shadow of her 
greatness over the world, and shaking the universe 
with the earthquake tread of her legions. Kings 
came to do her reverence, and travelers lingered 
among her magnificent palaces, feasting their eyes 
on the exhibitions of surpassing skiil and illimitable 
wealth; but now the voice of praise is silent in her 
halls. The flashing eye, the blushing cheek, the 
nodding plume, the glittering armor, the shock of 
battle—all these are gone. ‘Troy, too, the city of 
Priam and Hector, has crumbled to ashes. Those 
plains where Agamemnon’s warriors fought are 
quiet. The white tents of the Greeks have van- 
ished, the clangor of arms, the glittering shields, the 
carnage of battle have ceased, and now the lion 
makes his lair amid the waving grass, and the 
haughty Turk spurs his steed where once Achilles 
hurled his death-dealing javelins. The gods no 
longer descend from Olympus, to mingle in the 
bloody fray. Jupiter has become a fabulous idea. 
Mars no longer bares his “red right arm’”’ in battle. 
Where now is Athens, the city of poets, statesmen, 
patriots, philosophers, and orators? Themistocles 
burns no more with ungoverned ambition. Aristides 
is ostracised for ever. Cimon no longer leads her vic- 
torious legions to conquest; and the golden age of 
Pericles has passed away. Phocion, with his stern 
integrity and unbending firmness, has wrapped his 
winter cloak around him, and lain down in the grave. 
The magnanimous, the dissolute Alcibiades is no 
longer alternately the idolized and the anathema- 
tized. The wisdom of Socrates still lives, while the 
heart which sent forth its pure teachings, is motion- 
less in death. Plato, whose sublime doctrines still 
reverberate amid the lofty peaks of thought, and 
whose memory is embalmed in the great heart of 
humanity, is quietly resting in the soil of his own 
lovely Greece. Demosthenes has ceased to hurl his 
philippics against the Usurper. The Forum no 
longer echoes his electrifying eloquence. Amid the 
wild strugglings of the ambitious warrior, his warning 
voice was drowned, and the boy Alexander snatched 
the diadem from Greece. The might and glory of 
Rome have withered. Cicero’s voice is silent in the 
Senate. Her iron-clad soldiers bivouac no more on 
the Tiber, or spread their tents on the hills of Gaul. 
The gods have forsaken the Capitol, and the Tar- 
pean rock is terrible only in story. The glory of 
her conquests has waned, her squadrons are sleeping 
calmly, and shall awake no more. The wild battle 
cry cannot startle them. Behold the gladiator! He 
met his antagonist, and in the cruel strife strained to 
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the utmost his Herculean strength; but just when vic- 
tory perched on his brow, and the wild sports of the 
applauding multitude arose from the amphitheatre, 
he sank to the earth. Leaning on his quivering arm, 
with the life-blood streaming from his wounds, and 
his thoughts on the oanks of the river in Gaul, where 
his cottage still stands, and loved ones chide his long 
delay, the arena swims, his head is dizzy, the terrible 
agony of his features relaxes, and, sinking heavily 
to the ground, he dies. 

There was something mournful, yet pleasing, in 
these reflections. My heart was subdued. As I 
looked out from the window, my eye fell on the hills 
and plains around; and I remembered that here once 
the Indian ranged, and chased the bounding deer. 
From these hills he saw the cities of the white man. 
Where is he now? His wigwam’s smoke goes not 
up to heaven, his bow is broken, and his eye is no 
longer quick to track the chamois in its mountain 
flight. Beneath me rest his ashes; and, perhaps, 
from that fleecy cloud, his spirit now looks upon me. 
Startled with the thought, I arose from my seat. It 
was no longer twilight. The moon was beaming 
gently down on lake and hill—the light clouds were 
flitting slowly across the sky—the darkness con- 
cealed the furniture of the room; and, save the few 
straggling rays that peeped in through the window, 
there was no light to dissipate the melancholy that 
had stolen upon me. 





GOOD READING. 


BY LITTLE LI2Z. 


You and your correspondents, Mr. Editor, have giv- 
en the readers of the Repository, not only precepts, 
but many examples of fine writing; but, though I 
have taken your periodical for four years, I have seen 
nothing as yet on good reading. Are you aware, sir, 
that a bad reader spoils the excellence of the most 
perfect piece of composition? What profit, then, to 
trouble yourself with the art of writing, to exercise 
severe criticism upon every line and word you give 
us, to send us nothing rough-hewn or unpolished, if 
we who receive your productions spoil them by our 
negligent or unskillful way of reading them? The 
reading of an article is as important as the writing 
of it. You may write as learnedly as Johnson, or 
with as much taste and elegance as Burke or Addi- 
son, and every sentence you compose may be mur- 
dered by a clumsy reader. If any person imagines 
an article is dull, ten to one the fault is in the man- 
ner of reading. A production should be read, if we 
would get the life and soul of it, with as much ani- 
mation as we suppose the writer had in preparing it. 
As this, however, is rather a new idea with me, I will 
not complain of others, but heartily recommend the 
subject of good reading to all your subscribers. 





BEBE. Sei 
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HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


BY VIVENZO, 


“ Unhappy White! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came, and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 

O, what a noble heart was here undone, 
When Science self destroyed her favorite son !” 


How sad, how melancholy it is, that the possessors 
of mind of the deepest sensibility are so frequently 
cast in the lap of poverty, and, in childhood and 
youth, have to contend with its afflictive and op- 
pressive circumstances! ‘‘ Unhappy White’s”’ case 
presents another of the numerous instances of this 
character. His parents were poor, and, at the age of 
fourteen, he was placed at the stocking loom; but, 
confined to the dull routine of daily drudgery, in 
which his mind could take no pleasure, he panted to 
burst his prison bonds. While engaged in ‘folding 
up stockings,’’ his restless mind was abroad, listen- 
ing to the moaning of the wind, the crashing of thun- 
der, and the bubbling of runnels. He was scanning, 
in imagination, the enduring monuments of Jeho- 
vah’s power and beneficence, as seen in the wilds of 
nature and the secluded solitude of the shaded dell. 
He was wretched—unenduringly wretched. 

Something of a relief was obtained by his being 
apprenticed to an attorney. This gave him, in part, 
what he so much desired, ‘‘ Something to occupy his 
brain;’? but was not yet the object of his great de- 
sire. For two years, however, he applied himself 
assiduously to the duties of his profession, spending 
his nights in the cultivation of poetical talent; and, 
during this period, exhibited the first scintillations of 
his genius in several contributions to the columns of 
a monthly publication. There was an indefinable 
something for which he longed and sighed in secret. 
His genius still coveted a wider field of action. He 
panted for leisure for reflection—for communion with 
nature—her noble, inspiring works, and garnished 
furniture. Visions of fame flitted before his mind, 
and scenes of glory were mingled with his views of 
the dark, mysterious future. 

It was about this time that a change was produced 
in his relation to his Savior and hisGod. Convinced 
of the impossibility of attaining earthly felicity 
without Heaven’s special and redeeming favor, he 
brought his offerings and laid them at the cross of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and saw the folly 
of earthly grandeur, and the deceitfulness of its daz- 
zling visions. 

He now turned his attention to the ministry, and 
published a volume of poems to sustain himself at 
college. When there every power of his sprightly 
mind was earnestly devoted to the acquisition of 
wisdom. By the advice of his teachers he laid po- 
etry aside, and curbed his fiery imagination. He 





urged his course up the rugged steeps of science 
with unsparing toil. He looked not behind; for his 
eye was on the distant goal. With giant strength 
he grappled with disheartening obstacles, and hurled 
them from his path with lightning force. Sleep 
seemed not coveted by his eyelids, nor did his frame 
seek the couch of rest; but, night and day, he toiled, 
and pressed toward the object of his cherished hopes. 

Now he leaped some threatening gulf—now stood 

upon some dizzy crag—and now, with anxious gaze 
> upon the enchanting summit, he bounded on with 
; beating heart and trembling nerve. 

But nature’s deep foundations failed at last; and, 
when almost daring to believe his object attainable, 
his strength gave out, and he fell, the victim of 
science. He died from the effects of over exertion; 
and 

“Science self destroyed her favorite son.” 

But Henry Kirke White’s name and memory will 
be cherished till the latest generation by lovers of 
true, touching poetry. His “Star of Bethlehem”’ 
must live for ever; and, as it is probably descriptive 
of his own experience, we subjoin it: 





*“ When marshal’d on the nightly plain, 
The glittering host bestud the sky, 
One star alone, of all the train, 
Can fix the sinner’s wandering eye. 


Hark! hark! to God the chorus breaks, 
From every host, from every gem; 
But one alone the Savior speaks— 
It is the star of Bethlehem. 


Once on the raging seas I rode— 

The storm was loud—the night was dark—- 
The ocean yawn’d, and rudely blow’d 

The wind that toss’d my foundering bark. 


Deep horror then my vitals froze: 
Death-struck, [ ceased the tide to stem, 
When suddenly a star arose— 
It was the star of Bethlehem. 





It was my guide, my light, my all— 
It bade my dark forebodings cease; 
And through the storm and danger’s thrall 
It led me to the port of peace. 


Now, safely moor’d, my perils o’er, 
I’ll sing, first in night’s diadem, 
For ever and for evermore, 
The star, the star of Bethlehem !” 

White’s was not the sluggish moving of the tur- 
bid waters, requiring years te reach the ocean’s 
boundless waves, but, rather, the springing and dash- 
ing of the cool mountain stream, that rushes on with 
ceaseless haste to find and mingle with an unknown 
infinity. Let us not chide him, then, for so speedily 
passing away from the din and discord of earth to 
the peace and harmony of heaven. ‘True, viewed in 
the ordinary light, he hastened unnecessarily his end. 
But do we not discover in him the urgings of an 
ethereal mind toward its native residence, from which 
it saw itself banished? Was it not the goadings on 
> of a soul anxious to be loosened from its dull, unsat- 

isfying connection with unsublimated matter? Was 
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it not the onward stretching of a spirit that listened 
to the entrancing harmony of a purer state and purer 
beings, and waiting the hour when cumbrous clay 
should drop? A soul like White’s must, at every 
4urn and wind in life, have met with scenes to crush 
his joy—to bruise spiritual perceptions, and awaken 
to painfulness his lively sensibilities; and perhaps it 
was well that he thus early passed away. 

In him a bright orb was not blotted from the in- 
tellectual firmament, but only removed from the 
vision of earth’s restless millions, and set in a 
brighter constellation in the horizon of heaven, to 
be gazed upon by angels’ eyes. A diamond, the rare 
excellences of which had been discovered by a few 
of the discerning of this world, was removed from 
earth’s dark scenes, to flash in the gleaming light 
that ever surrounds the throne of love. Had he 
lived, doubtless the stirring notes of his lyre would 
have roused the world, and the music of his harp 
entranced its nations. It was well for him, though 
sad for earth, that he thus passed away at twenty-one. 
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ELEMENTS OF EMPIRE IN PALESTINE. 


BY JOBN PEGG, JR. 


Durine the existence and progress of our world, 
various elements of empire have been developed. 
Some of them have swiftly accomplished their des- 
tiny and departed for ever; while others have held a 
perpetual sovereignty. Ever since the human race 
started from the gates of Eden on its journey to the 
mount of God, the dominion of the material world 
has diminished, and mind has claimed a nobler and 
more extensive supremacy. 

To view clearly the proud pre-eminence of Pales- 
tine in her elements of rule, we will compare her 
with some preceding nations. Standing upon the 
banks of the Nile, we behold the hoary relics of 
Egyptian splendor and desolation. There the priest- 
hood held the supremacy, the hierarchy was above 
the throne of the king, and royalty bowed before 
sacerdotal authority. At the altar were delivered 
the revelations of science and the oracles of the 
stars. We discover among them no sublime exer- 
tions for the elevation of humanity—no research for 
the lofty destinies of the soul. Yet futurity had a 
mystic control over them, and immortal light flashed 
dimly upon even their tomb. Prompted by their 
blind theory of the future, they built monuments, 
which offer an abode for sunlight longer than any 
structure human genius has since erected; and from 
the same cause their burial places were often more 
elaborate than the habitations of the living. 

Venerate we will her architectural magnificence— 
admire we will the morning light of her science, as 
its rising radiance tinged with its glowing lustre 
the olive groves of the Athenian Academy and the 
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Roman Capitol, then, onward in its march, cast its 
dying glories upon the shores of Europe; but we 
mourn as we behold her bowing in blind adoration at 
the altar of superstition. The empire of Egypt will 
remain eternal as her pyramids, pre-eminent as her 
unrivaled architecture, and ultimate in its conse- 
quence as the destiny of the soul. 

Royalty was the prevailing element in Assyria. 
Approaching this land of conquest, we see the peo- 
ple trembling beneath the sceptre. There the priest 
bent to regal authority. There, also, in vain do we 
look for the exalted action that has directed national 
ability in the lands where Christianity has flung its 
disclosing light on the solemn realities of the future. 
It is said, 

“ They had no poet, and they died.” 
They had nothing that was propitious to the birth of 
poesy. No inspiration bent its angel-wing over their 
spirit, to lead it to the region of the beautiful. Bab- 
vlon and Assyria have fallen—fallen into so deep an 
oblivion, that the strong light of the present only 
strikes a few solitary, upheaved fragments of the 
wide wreck of her ruin! They went down to the 
tomb, leaving no high memorial—no noble contribu- 
tion to the sovereignty of the past. Still hangs over 
them the dim heaven of their astrology, with here 
and there a lone, faint star of intelligence. 

We delight to come to the Holy Land. With ad- 
oration and awe we tread upon the sacred soil of 
Palestine. Hallowed by the footsteps of the Re- 
deemer, signalized with immediate intercourse with 
the eternal throne, it stands as the birth-place of 
elements of empire beyond any other land. To it 
belongs Calvary, with the terrible tragedy of the 
crucifixion, and the glorious consummation of the 
world’s redemption. When Christ came from the 
sepulchre, then, for the first time, the glories of im- 
mortal life and the solemn destinies of the future 
rushed upon the world. Then philosophy, that be- 
fore had wandered in gloom, was led by the Son of 
God to the regions of light; and it has ever since 
found the Star of Bethlehem its most sure guide to 
the birth-place of truth. All the revelations of sci- 
ence and earthly wisdom will ever prove that “ phi- 
losophy the best which, after its thousand voyages 
of discovery, anchors at last upon the solemn shores 
of religion.”” How sublime is the empire of Pales- 
tine!—in its dominion over the soul of the Chris- 
tian—in renovation and restoration of the depraved 
elements of humanity to divine beauty—in the ex- 
altation and direction it has given to nations, and the 
elevated promptings with which it has sent the soul 
onward to grand achievement: all these bespeak a 
prouder empire than ever existed ere the angels re- 
placed upon the brow of the Redeemer his coronal, 
blooming with the fresh garlands of Calvary. The 
mighty crusades for the rescue of the Holy Sepul- 
chre testify to the high control of this heaven-be- 
loved land. 
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Year after year the devoted pilgrim visited this 
place of his superstitious adoration. At length the 
oppression of the Mussulmen aroused the indigna- 
tion of Europe, and the armies from the east and the 
west join in the grand crusade. The banks ef the 
Danube and its mountain lands are whitened by the 
bones of the fallen faithful. The embattled hosts at 
length arrive upon the shores of Palestine. They 
send up a strong invocation from Mount Olivet to 
the God of battles. And at last the flag of the red 
cross waved in conquest above the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. The gaining of the tomb of Christ was not 
the only triumph of the crusades; they led to re- 
sults of a loftier nature—they joined nations in a 
closer brotherhood—they enlarged the borders of the 
social system, and unfolded new resources—they 
emancipated thought, and gave the spirit of personal 
independence to man. 

The genius of the crusades has started some of 
the noblest of the songs of poesy. Ariosto swept 
the lyre of chivalry in such wild and rapturous mu- 
sic, that its melody yet lingers upon the ear of pos- 
terity. Jerusalem Delivered, was the sacred theme 
that inspired the soul of Tasso, who led from out 
the Holy Sepulchre the beauties of his immortal 
epic, which will never be entombed. 

Painting has loved to stand, with her brush, upon 
the shores of the Mediterranean, to sketch the hal- 
lowed scenes of Palestine. Raphael there found the 
perfect image of beauty in the arms of the mother 
of Jesus, and the sacred wildness of St. John in the 
wilderness of Judea; while the splendors of the 
transfiguration flashed upon his canvas from Mount 
Tabor. 

Thus Palestine, with her visitations from the Most 
High, and the cross of Christ, has elements of rule 
mightier than any other land, and more intimately 
blended with the glories of Omnipotence and the 
empire of Jehovah. 


POWER OF MEMORY. 


BY A BEGINNER. 


TuereE is something surpassingly singular in the 
power of memory. Most people find it difficult to re- 
tain facts the most essential to be remembered; while 
others hold with a firm grasp every thing they see, 
or hear, or readabout. An Italian gentleman, named 
by Dr. Rush, in the beginning of an illness spoke 
English; in the middle of it French; but, on the day 
of his death, could speak only the Italian. A cler- 
gyman once told Dr. Rush, that some of his parish- 
joners, born in Germany and Sweden, spoke only 
their native dialects when dying, though they had 
not used them before for twenty years, and had ap- 
parently forgotten them. We have many other ac- 
counts of the power of memory equally wonderful. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF TASTE. 


BY EDWARD B: STEVENS, M. D. 

Tue earnest spirit of this age looks only to utility. 
To that standard every thing is brought, whether it 
pertain to science, or letters, or philanthropy. And 
he who would reach the public ear must have much 
of temerity, indeed, who heeds not the breathings of 
that spirit. And yet strangely mingling with the 
principle alluded to is another, springing from the 
inner man, and growing out of his social nature and 
his affections. Everywhere starting into life is seen 
his love for the elegant; and, true to the teachings 
of nature, man continually yields to what he con- 
ceives to be the government of taste. 

The traveler, the scholar, the man of leisure, and 


the amateur in fine arts, each indulges in his partic- 


ular fancy. One, in the calm quiet of his study, 
follows the fond imaginings of olden poets, aad 
dreams with them of Titans, of Trojan battle-fields, 
and the cares of the “ Pius Aineas.’’ One wanders in 
the silent forums of ancient orators, and is himself 
borne away with the eloquence that, centuries gone 
by, captivated the vast assemblages of agitated lis- 
teners; or, lost in the ruins of old deserted cities, 
admires their statues and their pictures—their crum- 
bling columns and their massy towers. Some choose 
rather to forget the elegance of ancient ages—its 
arts and its refinement—its heroes and its triumphal 
processions, and look only to the present—to that 
which is above, about, and now, as the vast sources 
from which their enjoyment proceeds. The man of 
sweat, too, has his fond region of the ideal. His is 
the beautiful in nature, as, day by day, he watches 
the green shoot of his early planted seed, or, later, 
silently admires the golden tints of a ripening har- 
vest. 

Here is not a suitable place to enter into any strict 
analysis of what is understood by the word taste; 
and whether it partake especially of mere sense, or 


of mere reason, or if it be made up of both—what — 


are its sources, and what is its character: all these 
are left to the nicer disquisitions of the critic. For 
our purpose, and for the present, it will be sufficient 
if we consider taste as being the power of apprecia- 
ting, of enjoying, of loving the beautiful. The pos- 
session of such a faculty as this—which, indeed, I 
fancy, is, in some degree, one of the universal gifts 
of a kind heavenly Father—almost necessarily sup- 
poses a corresponding internal desire of creating all 
external objects in accordance with its principles. It 
is this feeling in man to which we wish partly to 
shape our present thoughts—to call the attention— 
to think and speak for a little while, about what we 
may style, conveniently enough, domestic taste. 
This world, in which we live, is a field, in which 
it is expected there shall be no idlers—in which the 
great Creator intends that all shall labor. To work 
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is emphatically the destiny of man; but then he may 
meet this destiny manfully, with cheerfulness and a 
merry heart, or he may toil through the cloudy vale 
of his earthly existence in sorrow and in gloom. 


There are those who never, in all their lives, have ; 


planted a shrub—have watered a flower, or trained 
a vine—never, in a word, have loved to think of any 
living thing as indebted to them for its existence. 
No good book finds its way into their hands; and 
they care naught for the harmony of sweet sounds; 
they love nothing but that which becomes gold, or 
contributes to a brutish sensuality. Such have taste, 
indeed; but, despite the old motto, in which “tastes 
are not to be disputed,”’ we fancy theirs is not a true 
taste—not that which is suggested by nature. Much 
of the character of human life depends upon immedi- 
ately surrounding circumstances—those objects with 
which we hold daily intercourse—which we contin- 
ually see, and hear, and mingle with—these stamp 
their influence upon the individual, for much of good 
or evil, for ever—an influence as unseen as the subtil 
electric fluid, and not lesscertain. Itis noslight mat- 
ter, then, that these objects partake of the agreeable— 
the beautifui in nature and art. With such a thought 
all the numberless little circumstances that consti- 
tute the pleasures of home would oftener be arranged 
from the dictates of a true, a delicate, and a culti- 
vated taste. These refinements, too, are as innocent 
in their character, as gratifying and soothing in their 
influence; for if they in fact spring from a true and 
genuine taste, they are in accord with nature; and 
in the small space we occupy, we do but imitate, in 
a humble way, the beauties lavished through the 
trackless space of a boundless universe. They are 
innocent, and pure, too, because, in their effects, 
they cultivate all the good qualities of the head and 
heart. Surrounded by the associations of a pure 
taste, man breathes a better and a kindlier atmos- 
phere, while the even tenor of his way tells of a na- 
ture bettered, and a soul exalted. It is the desolate, 
the unattractive, and gloomy that sadden, and sour, 


' and vitiate the heart of man. Shady walks, gor- 


geous forests, the rich flowers of summer, the smiles 
of a cheerful hearth-stone, are those which soothe 
the troubled mind, soften down the rugged asperities 
of life, and gladden and purify the affections. 
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SOMETHING MARVELOUS. 

Dr. ABERCROMBIE tells an anecdote of a child, 
which will surprise many of our readers. The child 
underwent the operation of trepanning, while in a 
state of profound stupor. His skull had been badly 
fractured. ‘‘ After his recovery, he retained no rec- 
ollection either of the operation or the accident; yet, 
at the age of fifteen, during the delirium of a fever, 
he gave his mother an exact description of the oper- 
ation, of the persons present, their dress, and many 
other minute particulars.”’ 
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THE FUNERAL. 


BY REV. H. C. BENSON. 


“ Earth’s highest station ends in ‘ here he lies,’ 
And ‘ dust to dust’ concludes her noblest song.” 


In the evening of a long sultry day in August, 
having just completed the arduous labors of a day of 
itinerant life, as I was about to partake of the even- 
ing repast, and commit my wearied frame to the em- 
braces of “ tired nature’s sweet restorer,’’ a messen- 
ger arrived to summons me to the bedside of one 
who was closing his earthly pilgrimage. The dis- 
tance to his residence was more than thirty miles, 
and the sun was already sinking below the horizon; 
yet I immediately set out on the journey. The at- 
mosphere was cool and bracing—we were fanned by 
the winds which swept from the great prairies of the 
west. But with the setting of the sun the clouds 
began to rise in the distance. They continued to 
collect and increase, until the whole heavens were 
darkened, and all was shrouded in impenetrable 
gloom. Slowly we wended our way through the 
dark, deep, dense forests that intervened between us 
and the distant village where lay the dying man. 
As the darkness excluded external objects from the 
view, our thoughts turned within, to reflect upon 
the frailty of human life, and the final destiny of 
man. And very naturally did my thoughts revert 
to the history of him who was then reclining upon 
his dying couch. He is an aged pilgrim, far from 
the place of his birth and the home of his childhood. 
His cup has been strangely mingled. He has passed 
through diversified scenes—has enjoyed the sunshine 
of prosperity, and endured the chilling blasts of ad- 
versity. He has enjoyed some health, but suffered 
much affliction—his sufferings are about to termi- 
nate—in an obscure dwelling his end is approach- 
ing—the day is closing, the sun declining, and the 
night of death coming. But is he prepared for the 
solemn and eventful change? For thirty-five years 
he has been a worthy member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. In the vigor of manhood he sought 
and found the priceless pearl. Long has his name 
been enrolled with the ransomed of the Lord, and 
doubtless he is fully prepared for the land of the 
blest. While these and similar reflections occupied 
my mind, we neared the residence. Day was dawn- 
ing in the east. We approached the cottage; all was 
silent as the grave; the taper was burning; kind 
neighbors were sitting around; the death shroud was 
preparing. There lay the aged servant of God: his 
silvered locks, and furrowed cheeks, and withered 
flesh, all gave evidence that time, and care, and dis- 
ease had made their indelible impress upon him. But 
all was over—the vital spark had fled—his blood- 
bought spirit, dislodged from the cumbrous clay, had 
winged its mystic flight back toGod. The emotions 
of my soul, at that moment, are indescribable; for 
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he was my father. A gush of tears gave temporary 
relief. 

On the following morning we followed his lifeless 
remains, in solemn procession, to the city of the 
dead, an endeared place. O, what interest clusters 
around the spot of earth where sleep our friends! 
We linger around the hallowed place; and, while we 
reflect upon the night of the grave, by faith we an- 
ticipate the glories of the resurrection morn. Our 
friends shall rise again. Though 

* An angel’s hand can’t snatch them from the grave, 
Legions of angels can’t confine them there.” 
They shall come forth, blooming in immortal youth, 
and clothed with the habiliments of the skies. 
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ST. PAUL—A SCRAP. 


BY REV. N. VANSANT. 


THERE is scarcely a doctrine within the whole com- 
pass of Christianity, which did not occupy the mind 
and employ the pen of the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. In reading his epistles, you are delightfully 
led, in your contemplations, from Adam’s trausgres- 
sion to the obedience of Christ—from the deep de- 
pravity of human nature to the all-cleansing virtue 
of Jesus’ blood—from the bitterness of repentance 
to the full joys of pardoned sin—and from thence 
your willing thoughts are conducted amid the rich 
and ever-flowing consolations of Gospel holiness. 
With all the moving eloquence which a plenary in- 
spiration could awake, he tells “the story of the 
manger, the garden, and the cross,’’ but does not 
leave you there. He guides your feet across the 
wilderness of life; and then, with noiseless tread, he 
bears you up to Nebo’s lofty brow, and, in contrast 
with ‘the sufferings of this present time,’’ he pre- 
sents to your astonished and enraptured vision “the 
glory that shall be revealed in us.’’ With the ideas 
of labor and suffering he always associates those of 
rest and reward. Do we at one time see him in 
‘‘bonds”’ for Christ? He would have his brethren 
understand that they ‘‘have fallen out rather unto 
the furtherance of the Gospel.’”? Do we, at another 
time, behold him pressed down with numerous in- 
firmities and afflictions? He rejoices in them; for, 
says he, “when I am weak then am I strong.” 
And, to put the finishing touch upon the already 
unrivaled picture—to exhibit to the utmost perfec- 
tion the shadows of time on the one hand and the 
lights of eternity on the other, he breaks forth in the 
following most elegant and soothing strain, ‘ For 
our light affliction, which is but for a moment, work- 


eth for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of | 


glory; while we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the 
things which are seen are temporal, bat the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” 
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EARLY RISING. 


BY B. M GENUNG. 


Ir people knew the real enjoyment, and considered 
the actual advantages of early rising, they would not 
lie dreaming till a late hour of the day—they would 
“be up and doing,”’ seeing, thinking, and enjoying. 
Morning is the loveliest part of the day. The birds 
know this, and their sweetest songs are caroled forth 
in the earlier hours. It seems they catch the love- 
liness of morning beauties, and show a liveliness 
which those beauties inspire. The birds which sing 
liveliest sing in the morning, while those of more 
pensive tones warble in the evening, as if they were 
weary, and considered it time to retire. 

The morning should be loved, for it is lovely; it 
should be enjoyed, because of the enjoyment it 
yields; it should be improved on account of the ad- 
vantages it affords. The retiring darkness, the grad- 
ual dawn, the coming light, (voiceless, yet always 
cheering,) the beautiful blushes of the orient sky, 
the purity of the morning star, and the smilings 
forth of the rising sun—these are all too lovely not 
to be admired, too rich not to be enjoyed, too valua- 
ble not to be improved. 

When the early day-heam shines on the crystal 
dew-drop, not only that but all nature looks gay- 
est. Then the leaves show their deepest green— 
flowers their richest colors, and they then emit their 
sweetest fragrance; then the air is purest, the 
thoughts most active, the mind most clear, and 
ready to drink in the loveliness that glows in the 
smiling face of morning. Far more can be accom- 
lished in the former than in the latter part of the 
day, especially in labors of the mind; for then the 
body is refreshed, the mind is vigorous, thought is ac- 
tive, reason is unburdened; and such a state of feel- 
ing will always prompt one to activity. Besides, the 
constant habit of early rising is highly beneficial to 
health. This has been attested in ail ages, and the 
practice recommended by the ablest physicans that 
have lived. 

In the country, in the village, or in the city, we 
always observe those children who retire and rise at 
an early hour, to have blooming countenances, spark- 
ling eyes, and healthy bodies; and this state of health 
continues with them through life, their other habits 
being equal. Such children grow up to be healthy 
persons, of some use in society, capable of labor— 
capable of thought and study—capable of enduring 
hardships and the useful purposes of life. We sel- 
dom find them wasting with consumption, borne 
down by a little fatigue, overcome by a little labor, 
or tottering, under a premature decrepitude, to a 
grave scarcely ready to receive them. Whereas, 
multitudes of children, and young people generally, 
who are accustomed to sit up till a very late hour, 
and then to rise three hours later than they should, 
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become puny, feeble, pale, and hollow-eyed, with a 
kind of deathly look, subject to attacks of cold and 
a variety of diseases from the slightest exposure. 
Such are multitudes of the rising generation, who 
live totally regardless of their health, and die much 
sooner than it is the will of their Maker that they 
should. They counteract the designs of an all-wise 
Providence, turn a great part of the night into day 
and the day into night, change health into sickness, 
good constitutions into weakly frames, force them- 
selves to leave undone most of the great business of 
life, and compel their friends to drop tears of grief 
on their early graves. 

Aside from the custom of society, why would it 
not be just as proper for people to retire two hours 
before sunset, as to sleep two hours after sunrise? 
Would it not be just as consistent? The God of 
nature designed the day for labor, and the night for 
rest and sleep; consequently, if we follow the dic- 
tates of nature, we should not spend any of our day- 
light moments in bed. As soon as the day has 
dawned, people should be up and be engaged in some 
useful employment. This would be perfectly nat- 
ural. Would they be “too sleepy?’ Then retire 
earlier. It is easily done. 

Thousands there are who find no time for prayer, 
or reading their Bibles; yet those very persons find 
time to sit up and chat till a very late hour in the 
evening; and then, as a sure consequence, they must 
“make up for it’? by spending three hours of the 
best part of the day in morning dreams. 

Far different were the habits of the ancients. The 
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Yet such is mortal life below, 
Where’er our restless footsteps range— 
A mingled scene of joy and woe— 
A labyrinth of fearful change! 
I speak the words of sober truth, 
Though sad th’ ungrateful tale I tell; 
And happy they, who, in their youth, 
Shall treasure up the lesson well. 


But not to bow us in the dust 
Are gath’ring ills and sorrows given; 
They kindle up our languid trust, 
And point us to the distant heaven. 
As gold by fire is purified, 
Even so adversity’s fierce flame 
Purges the soul of sin and pride, 
Pure as the source from whence it came. 


My young fair friend, may earthly ill 
But rarely o’er thy pathway come! 
May that chief joy be given thee still— 
A world of love and peace at home! 
But if misfortunes press thee round, 

O faint not in the weary way, 
And nobler will thy life be found, 
Than folly’s longest, happiest day! 





HEAVEN IS MY HOME. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 


“ Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward 


sages of antiquity were remarkable for their temper- { in heaven,” 


ate habits, and especially for early rising. The pa- 
triarchs hailed the early dawn of day with a hearty 
welcome, and then commenced their labors with 
devotional exercises. The Savior of mankind was 
accustomed to rise early; and, at times, a “great 
while before day,’’ he was in close communion with 
the Father. So with most persons who have been 
remarkable for great strength and activity—for use- 
fulness and longevity. They reaped the benefits of 
rising with the morning star, in obedience to the dic- 
tates of nature and the teachings of nature’s God. 
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LINES, 
WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF A YOUNG LADY, ON 
LEAVING THE HOME OF MY YOUTH. 





BY ISAAC JULIAN. 


*Tis hard to sever all the ties 

Which bind us to our childhood’s home— 
Its thousand heartfelt sympathies, 

In strange and distant climes to ream— 
To leave the old familiar hearth, 

By Love, and Truth, and Peace endear’d, 
For some untrodden spot of earth, 

By not one kind remembrance cheer’d. 
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I HAvE no resting-place on earth, 
On which to fix my love; 

But, O, my heart is yearning for 
The promised rest above. 

*Tis true, this earth is passing fair, 
O’er which I sadly roam; 

But yet it hath no charms for me, 
For heaven is my home. 


A pilgrim long I’ve wandered here; 
But, with a steadfast eye, 

I see a rest reserved for me, 
At God’s right hand on high. 

Then all the joys of earth in vain 
Shall tempt my feet to roam, 

To seek a dwelling-place below, 
Since heaven is my home. 


O, were this earth as fair as when 
Primeval Eden smiled, 

I would not by its glowing charms 
To dwell here be beguiled; 

But I would seek a brighter world, 
Where God has bid me come: 

Then seek no more to bind me here, 
For heaven is my home. 
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BY REV. BR. W. ALLEN. 


“Tn his blest life 
I see the path, and in his death the price, 
And in his great ascent the proof supreme 
Of immortality.” 


Minp is destined to live for ever. The body will 
die, but the soul will live. One, after a few years 
on earth, at most, goes to the dust from whence it 
came; the other returns to God who gave it, and 
enters an eternal state of happiness or woe. 

The mind has amazing capacities for improvement. 
This is clearly seen in what mind has accomplished 
during the few years of its earthly existence. How 
numerous and multiplied its inventions for the orna- 
ment and benefit of society! How astonishing has 
been its progress in the knowledge of the arts and 
sciences—in exploring the secrets of the kingdoms 
of nature! It has found its way into the bowels of 
the earth; it has wandered among the stars, and cal- 
culated their laws, velocity, and dimensions; it has 
followed the comets in their erratic course; it has 
taken into its contemplation the numerous systems 
in the regions of boundless space; and has expatia- 
ted amid the scenes of sublimity and beauty in the 
spirit land. Contemplate for a moment the achieve- 
ments of a single mind. Take that of the immortal 


Newton. How diversified and extensive its range of 
thought! How ready to penetrate the mysteries of 
science! How valuable its demonstrations to the 


human race! It weighed the masses of distant plan- 
ets, determined their size and motions, the times of 
their revolutions, and their distances from the globo 
on which we live, and ascertained the laws producing 
their diversified phenomena. 


“ He, while on this dim spot, where mortals toil, 
Clouded in dust, from motion’s simple laws 
Could trace the secret hand of Providence, 
Wide-working through this universal frame, 
All intellectual eye, our solar round 
First gazing through, he, by the blended power 
Of gravitation and projection, saw 
The whole in silent harmony revolve. 

Then breaking hence, he took his ardent flight 
Through the blue infinite, and every star 
Which the clear concave of a winter’s night 
Pours on the eye, or astronomic tube, 

at his approach, 

Blazed into suns, the living centre each 

Of a harmonious system.” 








Had that mind continued its ordinary progress in 
knowledge for a century longer, what would it have 
achieved! How vast must have been its acquisitions! 
Had a thousand years been allowed it on earth for 
the exercise of its capacious powers, who could com- 
prehend its vast stores of knowledge! Who can tell 
what that mind, during that space of time, might 
become!—what intellectual attainments it might 
acquire! From what was ascertained of its capa- 
Vor. VII —39 
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bilities, during its brief earthly stay, it is perfectly 
reasonable to suppose, that it might not only have 
continued its rapid progress in knowledge for a thou- 
sand years, but that that progress may be continued 
through an unceasing duration. Must mind, sus- 
ceptible of such improvement, be shut up in its ex- 
ercise, to the narrow limits of this short life, and 
that life, to a great extent, made up of laborious 
employments for supplying the necessities of our 
physical natures? It cannot be! 


SR et 


“Say, can a soul possessed 
Of such extensive, deep, tremendous powers, 
Enlarging still, be but a finer breath 
Of spirits dancing through their tubes awhile, 
And then for ever lost in vacant air?’’ 


Such a sentiment is preposterous. It ill accords with 
the views we have been taught from the Scriptures to 
entertain of the wisdom of the Creator. It is too 
absurd to be cherished, for a moment, by any re- 
flecting mind. 

During the present life, the mind, in all its efforts 
for acquisitions in knowledge, is greatly embarrassed. 
Such is its connection with the physical organization, 
that its powers cannot be fully called into action. 
The diseases and infirmities of an enfeebled consti- 
tution, the time necessarily consumed in the per- 
formance of various duties essential to the health, 
comfort, and even existence of the body, the cir- 
cumstances in which it is often the lot of man to be 
placed, the numerous cares and hardships to which 
many are subjected, are serious impediments to in- 
tellectual pursuits. Such is the weakness, often, of 
the corporeal frame, that the mind must remain com- 
paratively inactive, or the body niust sink into the 
tomb. Richard Watson, that intellectual giant, was, 
during a considerable portion of the time devoted to 
his public career, unable for great intellectual efforts, 
in consequence of a diseased body. The same may 
be said of hundreds of the greatest minds of earth. 
Can we reasonably suppose that mind, after strug- 
gling for knowledge a few years, under such disabil- 
ities, will then cease to be? and cease, too, without 
having had an opportunity of developing its capabil- 
ities? Must it be cast off from existence, and sink 
into eternal annihilation, at the moment when ite 
capacities were just beginning to expand, when its 
desires were the most ardent, and when scenes of 
immensity and eternity were just opening to its 
view? If such a supposition could be admitted, 
man would be the most inexplicable phenomenon in 
the universe—his existence an unfathomable mys- 
tery; and there could be no conceivable mode of 
reconciling his condition and destination with the 
wisdom, rectitude, and benevolence of the Creator. 

It is well known that a large proportion of the 
human race die in infancy—die before the noble 
powers of intellect have scarcely commenced their 
development. They appeared for a few days in this 
world of sorrow, and then passed away. Some of 
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the brightest intellects of earth stopped here but just ; ‘life and immortality’? are clearly seen. The pa- 
, triarchs and prophets lived and died in the belief of 


long enough to be seen—seen just as they began to 
unfold their mighty energies—to be loved and ad- 
mired; and then, as if too good for this world of 
sin, passed to the regions of unclouded light. Had 
they remained here for a few years, they would 
have shone with peculiar brightness in the galaxy 
of mind. But has their light been extinguished for 
ever? Are those noble powers never to find time 
for expansion and improvement? The only safe 
conclusion seems to be, that they have only been re- 
moved to a more friendly climate; that they are 
transplanted in a soil more congenial to their growth 
and maturity, and where their highest bliss and im- 
provement in knowledge will be perpetuated for 
ever. 

The mind desires immortality. This desire is to 
be found among all nations, ranks, and conditions of 
men. If we visit the thrones of princes, the palaces 
of the great, the mansions of statesmen, or the 
abodes of poverty, we find the desire for future ex- 
istence the same: from which we conclude, that this 
desire is implanted in the human soul by the great 
Creator. The poet very properly inquires, 

“ Whence springs this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 


Of falling into naught? why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction?” 


The actions and achievements of mind evidently 
mark its desire for immortality. Why those tower- 


the soul’s immortality. Moses ‘‘endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible; for he had respect unto the 
recompense of reward.’ For this reward he may 
well have renounced all the splendor and glory of 
Egypt. These appeared as nothing when compared 
with the glories of the heavenly throne and the 
crown of life. Abraham believed this doctrine; and 
when he “gave up the ghost, he was gathered to his 
people.” Job suffered patiently, in hope of a “ glo- 
rious immortality.”” “I know,’’ says he, “that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth: and, after I shall awake, though 
this body shall be destroyed, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God.’’ The language of the Psalmist is equally in 
point: ** My flesh shall rest in hope; for thou wilt not 
leave my soul in the grave.”’ ‘* Yea, though I walk 
through the valley and shadow of death, I will fear 
noevil; for thou art with me.”’ “ Thou wilt show me 
the path of life; in thy presence is fullness of joy; 
and at thy right hand are pleasures for evermore.”’ 


’ The patriarchs, it is said, “confessed that they 
. were strangers and pilgrims on earth,’ and that 


“they declared plainly that they sought a better 
country, that is, a heavenly;’’ and that they re- 


_ joiced in hope of obtaining a ‘better resurrection.”’ 


, Clearer in their views of the subject. 


The New Testament saints were, if possible, still 
Paul could 


‘ say, “I have fought the good fight, I have finished 


ing pyramids, enduring monuments, triumphal arch- | 
es, lofty columns, splendid temples, and mausoleums? . 
Do they not evince a strong desire for the perpetu- | 
ity of fame?—that reputation might live beyond the | 


tomb? 
torians, to secure from oblivion the deeds of the 
great and renowned, go to establish the same 
truth. Man desires to be known when the body 
sleeps in death. This desire has often led to he- 
roic and Christian action. The Christian, “ desir- 
ing a better country,’’ has rejoiced amid ‘cruel 


The celebrations of orators, poets, and his- : 


my course, I have kept the faith; henceforth, there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day; and not to me only, but to all them that love 
his appearing.’’ Peter declares that he had been 
“begotten unto a lively hope by the resurrection of 


_ Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incor- 


ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, re- 


, served in heaven”’ for the faithful. John was pecu- 


mockings, scourging, bonds, and imprisonments;”’ | 


he has even triumphed on the rack, and in flames, 
heing assured that death would introduce him to 


‘‘an exceeding great and eternal weight of glory.” : 


The desire for future possession and enjoyment, 
so natural to man, cannot be gratified in the present 
life. Possess what we may, something more is de- 


sired—something that earth cannot furnish. The | 


mind, restless and unsatisfied, in its present enjoy- 
ments, takes hold in its desires on eternal realities. 
‘* Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blessed. 


The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in the life to come.” 


But the Bible throws a superior light on man’s fu- 
ture destiny. In this light all doubts and misgivings 
in reference to his future existence vanish, and in it | 


liarly favored with revelations of the future world. 
He saw “a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, which stood before the throne, clothed 
in white robes, crying with a loud voice, Salvation 
to our God, that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb.” 

But we need not multiply passages farther. The 
above are all-sufficient for our purpose. They clearly 
teach that man will live beyond the tomb; that, 
though the body will return to the dust, the soul will 
become an inhabitant of the spirit world; and that, 


. if prepared “by the washing of regeneration, and 
’ the renewing of the Holy Ghost,” it will unite in 
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the chorus of the celestial choir: “ Thou art worthy, 
O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and power. 
Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God al- 
mighty; just and true are thy ways, thou King of 
saints.”’ 

The doctrine of the soul’s immortality is of great 
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practical importance. It should lead to a proper esti- 
mation of the value of time. How exceedingly pre- 
cious does time appear when viewed in the light of 
eternity! 
precious than diamonds. Their value cannot be 
properly estimated by the gold and silver of earth. 
If we are to exist for ever, how important that that 
existence should be a happy one! When we consider 
that, in securing such an existence, much depends on 
the proper use of time, it invests time with an untold 
importance. The blessings, too, that others may ex- 
perience by our properly improving the time com- 
mitted to our hands, clothes it with great value. 
To bless others is one of the great ends of our exist- 
ence; and that much of our time should be directed 
to this work is a clearly acknowledged truth. If we 
can polish one gem for our Master’s crown, how 
vastly important that such a result should be se- 
cured! The poet very appropriately says: 
“T would the precious time redeem, 
And longer live for this alone, 
To spend and to be spent for them 
Who have not yet my Savior known; 
Fully on these my mission prove, 
And only breathe, to breathe thy love.” 


A belief of this doctrine should lead to a proper 
attention to the intellectual faculties. These were 
given us by the great Creator for the most exalted 
purposes. ‘They are to be exercised on objects the 
most grand and glorious. If we are to spend eter- 
nity in contemplating the perfections of Deity, the 
splendor and glory of his works, as exhibited in 
nature, providence, and grace—especially in con- 
templating the stupendous scheme of human re- 
demption, how important that we enter upon such 
contemplations with the mental powers in their high- 
est state of development and improvement! 

It should lead to a proper estimate of the real value 
of earthly things. Our secular pursuits, boasted 
treasures, splendid possessions, sublunary honors, 
and highest earthly enjoyments—all the dazzling 
objects of time which so often interest and fascinate 
the multitude, will soon pass away. None of them 
can be carried with us beyond the tomb. On every 
object of earth decay and dissolution are inscribed. 
Of how little value are all these, when compared 
with those eternal realities with which we shall be 
familiar in the regions of immortality! 

* Nothing is worth a thought beneath, 
But how I may escape the death 
That never, never dies!” 

It should lead us to place our affections on heavenly 
things. If all earthly possessions are of so short 
duration, shall we love them?—shall we place our 
affections on them? Rather ‘‘set your affections on 
things above,”’ “‘ where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God.’’ These things are worthy our pur- 
suit and possession: they will endure for ever—they 
will shine with transcendent splendor, when all the 
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Every moment, thus seen, appears more > 
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pageantry and shadows of time shall have been for- 
gotten. 

It should lead us to cheerful submission under all 
the dispensations of Providence. Are afflictions and 
sufferings our lot? Remember, that ‘‘our light af- 
fliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory;”’ 
and that “the sufferings of the present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which is to be 
revealed.”” Are crosses to be our portion? Bear 
them patiently; for the ‘‘recompense’’ will soon be 
given. 


“ Sigh not, Christian, though thy crosses 
Far exceed what others bear; 
Heaven will reimburse thy losses— 
All thy injuries repair. 

Beauteous robes will soon be tender’d, 
For the anguish here sustained; 
More than double will be render’d— 

Mofe than Paradise regain’d.” 


It should lead us to solemn reflection, and to a con- 
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‘ doctrine contended for in this paper be true, we shall 
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all soon meet the decisions of the last day. How 
solemn the thought! This should ever be borne in 
mind in all the transactions of the present life. We 
shall all stand before the great tribunal. The Judge 
will there decide our destiny for eternity. O, to pre- 
pare for that day should be the great business of life! 
“To damp our earthly joys, 
To increase our gracious fears, 
For ever let the archangel’s voice 
Be sounding in our ears 
The solemn midnight cry, 
Ye dead, the Judge is come: 
Arise and meet him in the sky, 
And meet your instant doom ! 


“O may we thus be found, 

Obedient to his word, 

Attentive to the trumpet’s sound, 
And looking for our Lord ! 

O may we all insure 
A lot among the blest, 

And watch a moment to secure 
An everlasting rest!” 


OPO Se 


THE SAFE COURSE. 

Ir is related of the pious Mr. Romaine, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, that being once in 
gay and thoughtless company, he was invited by 
them to take part in a game at cards. He drew up 
to the table, with the rest; and, just as they were 
about to commence, he said, ‘ You will please allow 
me, my friends, to ask the blessing of God on what 
we are going to do, as I make it a rule to engage in 
nothing on which I cannot ask the Divine blessing.’’ 
The remark had its designed effect, and the cards 
were at once abandoned. Let every professing 
Christian act on this sublime and holy principle, and 
the Church will be a hundred fold more efficient and 
influential than it has ever yet been. 
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MORAL INTEGRITY; 
OR, THE BASIS OF HUMAN IMPROVEMENT, 


BY REV. J. B. TIFFANY. 


WHEN man came from the hands of his Creator, 
pure and untcinted with crime, he was in a state of 
innocence, and perfectly free from all the degenera- 
ting influences of sin. Had he remained in this state 
of purity, he might have continued to advance toward 
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. He is, also, endowed with reason, which directs him 


perfection, in the innumerable ages of eternity. La- ° 


bor and pain would have been strangers to him; 
and improvement, without toil, would have been his 
constant companion. But, being in a state of pro- 


bation, through the weakness of another, he fell into ; 
wretchedness and woe, subject to sin and death. : 


The amount of evil brought upon the human fam- } 


ily, through this fall, or sin, has not been calculated 
by man: we only know that it is great, and that we 
are naturally inclined to do evil. Who can take 
only a superficial view of the human race, and not 
perceive the wretchedness in which man is whelmed? 
Yet, although wretchedness literally covers the land 
and violence is abroad, let us not forget those gener- 
ous and philanthropic spirits, whose influence has 
been felt in elevating man’s condition, and forward- 
ing human improvement; neither let us forget, that 
benevolent societies are still in existence, whose ob- 
ject is the same, to elevate man from wretchedness 
and woe. Notwithstanding these are great auxilia- 


ries in the suppression of crime, and the promotion ; 


of improvement, yet we are astonished when we 
consider what an abundance of sin and degradation 
exists even in a republic such as ours. But why 


should we be astonished, since our congressmen and » 


legislators countenance such abominations? I an- 


in the choice of action, which is approved or disap- 
proved by a certain faculty of his nature, called 
conscience, or the moral sense. Now, the will may 
side with reason and the moral sense against any 
evil propensity of man’s nature; or, on the contrary, 
it may join with some propensity in opposition to 
reason and the moral sense. In the former case, 
when the will is united with reason and conscience 
against any evil inclination, the work of reformation 
and improvement commences, and not till then. 
Reason points out the course of man’s action, while 
conscience dictates the justice or injustice of such 
an action. Thus, he might advance in improve- 
ment, nearer and nearer the point of human perfec- 
tion. But when the will connects itself with any 
evil propensity, in opposition to reason and the 
moral sense, degeneracy and the work of destruc- 
tion begin to show their atrocious forms. ‘The soft 
voice of reason is drowned, and the gentle monitions 
of conscience are hushed. At first, the mind, per- 
ceiving its wretchedness, and struggling to be free, 
required some remedy to relieve its misery; but the 
will, with an iron grasp, clung to its adopted pro- 
pensity. The true cause of the mind’s wretchedness 
being discovered by the light of truth, and this in- 
creasing its distress, men strive to shun the light, as 
by so doing they suppose it the most sure remedy of 
comforting a polluted mind. It is true, by avoiding 
the light, the mind becomes less susceptible of pain; 
yet, on this account, we are not to conclude that the 
mind is in a more healthful state; for we shall find 
the contrary to be true, that the longer the mind is 
restrained from beholding the light of truth, the 


' more despicable and abandoned will be its condition; 


swer, freemen should act from principle, and not, as ; 
in despotisms, be compelled to think and act as ; 
others. And we are still more astonished when we ; 


hear that some of our national deputies degrade 
themselves, by vile and improper conduct, like the 
wild barbarian, challenging each other to set them- 
selves up as a mark to shoot at. 


and that the more an individual submits to the com- 
mission of crime, the more blunt will be his moral 
sense, until, as biography proves, he would lose 
nearly all moral sensibility. His conscience would 
become seared as with a hot iron. Having advanced 


‘ thus far in crime and pollution, he sneers at refor- 
' mation, and rushes headlong to destruction. 


Although the work of renovation has begun, yet | 


we see that much ignorance, prejudice, and supersti- 
tion remains to be extirpated. And by what means 


shall these evils be exterminated. I answer, moral : 


integrity is the only sure basis of all human improve- ° 


ment. By moral integrity, we mean that state, or 


purity of mind, in which all the faculties and sus- | 


ceptibilities are held in sweet obedience to the dictates 
of the moral nature; while truth, from what source 
soever it may flow, is sought after and received with 


pleasure. All that precedes this is founded on the - 
pressure of circumstances, and will cease when that | 


pressure subsides. 

That moral integrity is the basis of human im- 
provement, I shall endeavor to show. Man is cre- 
ated with certain susceptibilities, which, when 
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An example, to illustrate this, may be drawn from 
nature. In sailing near the coast of Norway, in the 
North sea, while the crew are on their guard, and 
the captain sees that every one is in his place, all 
are safe; but, should they become negligent, and 
the captain disregard his duty, the vessel, impercep- 
tibly drawn into the current of the Maelstroom, at 
length becomes unmanageable, and is finally dashed 
to pieces on the rocks beneath. Precisely in a sim- 
ilar condition is man. While he keeps the baser 
passions of his nature in subjection, he is advancing 
in improvement; but, should he permit them to 
overcome him, and be subject to their degenerating 
influence, he loses command of himself, and is 
ruined by their corrupting power. 

While man continues in this immoral condition, 


affected by external objects, prompt him to action. he cannot advance a step inimprovement. He must 
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throw off or restrain these evil passions, or his course 
will be constantly tending downward. Man’s moral 
powers become weakened by yielding to any indul- 
gence which acts in opposition to them. While this 
indulgence continues, his mind cannot be said to be 
in a healthy state; when it is removed, improvement 
commences. But while man continues in an im- 
moral state, his condition is not improved by turning 
from one evil propensity to another; for he will not 
surrender one evil inclination for another, which has 


not a more powerful influence over him. Hence, if ; 


this be true, while in an immoral state, man’s condi- 
tion is only rendered worse by surrendering one evil 
passion for the gratification of another. It differs 
not whether a man destroys himself by leaping from 
a lofty eminence, or shooting himself through the 
head—the crime of suicide is the same. It may 
now be asked, how can we determine a person’s 
true condition? I answer, in the same manner that 
a physician determines the physical condition of his 
patient, which is determined by the obstinacy of the 
cause; that is, diminishing the vital powers, and not 
the form: so, also, by the persistence of any evil 
propensity, do we determine man’s moral condition, 
and not by its form. Hence, it follows, one man’s 
condition is no better than another’s, how widely 
soever their propensities may differ in form, provided 
their degree of subjection be the same. The man 
who is a slave to sensuality is no worse than he who 
is a slave to honor, if they are subject to their pro- 
pensities in the same degree, although the one may 
be despised and the other esteemed among men. 
The man who turns from an old toa fashionable sin, 
is ranked with him who ceases to commit one crime 
to perpetrate a more atrocious deed. He who, for 
the sake of pleasure or renown, debilitates his nat- 
ural faculties, ranks with him who does the same in 
greedily imbibing the waters of bitterness, causing 
wretchedness and dishonor. Hence, we see, unless 
man founds his success on moral integrity, his labor 
will profit nothing. But there can be no success, in 
this matter, without improvement. Therefore, we 
are compelled to come to the conclusion, that moral 
integrity is the basis of human improvement. 

He who would effectually and successfully teach 
others to advance in improvement, must himself be 
acquainted with their difficulties, and the manner of 
overcoming them. Now he that knows his own 
difficulties, and the great secret of overcoming them, 
is such aman. He is a man of moral integrity; for 
his very character implies one who surmounts all 
difficulties that lie in his way to improvement, and 
who is ever ready to search after truth, whenceso- 
ever it may flow. Such aman is not satisfied merely 
with being a member of a respectable association; 
but he looks still further, and lays deeper plans for 
improvement. 

Were men of this character to associate together, 
and their number gradually to increase, who could 








not descry the dawn of that bright day, when 
ignorance, prejudice, and superstition would have 
lost their abode in the earth, when darkness would 
fly back to its original habitation, and when the 
knowledge of the great I AM would cover the earth 
as the waters the channels of the sea, and when 
every land would resound with Elysian strains, ac- 
companied with the approbating smiles of the Prince 
of peace? 





IMPORTANCE OF FAITH. 


BY JOHN SCARLETT 


Tue exercise of faith or unbelief, in the present 
world, involves the entire value of life and immortal- 
ity toman. And although faith is not an injunction 
of that law, written on tables of stone, which came 
by Moses, it is nevertheless a just requirement of 
that law, of “grace and truth,’’ which came by 
Jesus Christ. Every human being, while in a state 
of probationary accountability, is bound, by tremen- 
dous considerations, to “ have faith in God.’’ There 
is, in the word of God, more importance attached to 
faith than to any other particular duty devolving on 
man. Faith is placed as a leader before the whole 
train of heavenly virtues. Although love is the 
essence of its character, and may have the longest 
life, yet, without faith’s exercise, love could not 
reach its purifying process in the heart. The Chris- 
tian sometimes reproves himself for his little love, 
and want of feeling; but the rebuke of Jesus is, “O 
ye of little faith! why do ye doubt?’? Without 
faith, man must remain separated from God, in an 
awful sense, by an insuperable barrier. To be on 
friendly terms with God, implies our faith in him. 
Will not man believe the supreme God, who has 
been pleased to condescend to speak in a convincing 
language, from heaven, to the human race? How 
solemn are the circumstances connected with the 
Divine communications! Is not the binding power 
of an obligation equal to the dignity of the authority 
that makes the demand? Has not God accompanied 
his written word by his eternal Spirit, through the 
mediation of his Son?—made impressions on the 
human conscience which no adverse power has ever 
been able to counterfeit or efface? Is it not right, 
then, in God, to be displeased with unbelief? As it 
was not possible for the ‘‘cup’’ to pass, undrained, 
from the lips of Jesus, so now, in order to be saved, 
we must not think it possible, without believing on 
him. As it was just in God to honor his law by 
the vicarious death of his Son, so now his justice 
equally appears in justifying such only as believe in 
Jesus. 

But what is it to believe, savingly, in God? It is 
to act, with the whole heart, according to Divine 
direction, in the inspired volume, and by the dictates 
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of the Holy Spirit. When Peter, looking to Christ, 
by help from him, trusted in his word, the liquid sur- 
face of the sea became a solid pavement to his feet. 
When he doubted, he began to sink. Fafth, if we 
possess any, immediately departs from us whenever 
our heart’s strongest desire deviates from a parallel 
with the line of spiritual attraction. 

Faith is simply taking God at his word—an unre- 
served reliance on his power—a glad reception of his 
needed grace, through atoning blood. Its pre-requi- 
sites are serious consideration, inquiry, decision, and 
godly sincerity concerning spiritual things. Its in- 
herent properties are credence, trust, and courage, 
in the use of the truths of the Bible. The objects 
toward which it inclines the heart are God, in the 
unity of his essence, the trinity of his persons, 
his revealed plans, counsels and laws, his promises 
and threatenings. Its foundation is Curisr. It is 
through him, joining our conscious weakness to Di- 
vine strength, in denying self, and forcing back the 
dictates of the natural heart, until the dominion of 
sin is broken up. It is the mutual blending of the 
human with the Divine agency, in holy co-operation, 
in doing that work, which, without such reciprocal 
alliance, could never be accomplished. 

In such exercise of living faith, there is hon- 
est, hcly thinking: not in wild reveries of fan- 
cy; but in sober, uninterrupted calmness of the 
‘right mind.”’ Like the artist, absorbed in burning 
thought, with intense gaze upon the canvas before 
him, drawing, with pencilings of genius, the living 
picture already imaged in his mind—blending, in 
inconceivable softness, the lights and shades of 
rose and lily tints—surrounding it with an atmos- 


back-ground, in moving life and beauty, it seems to 
meet his pencil half way. Genius kindles a fire of 
its own; but faith has an ever-living theme! It is, 
indeed, the outbreaking flame of the spirit’s own 
kindling! Its light is destined to illumine, with 
Gospel glory, this world, wherever it shall be occu- 
pied as the residence of man! 
And this, then, is the Christian faith— 
To give the heart and mind’s control 
To Christ, by breathing that live breath 
Which made man first “a living soul.” 


It is in his atoning blood 
To find for sin a perfect cure— 
To bathe in the all-cleansing flood 
Until the entire man is pure. 


It is to mount on wings of fire, 

With mind, and heart, and soul above— 
To move by one intense desire 

In doing work of “ perfect love.” 

Faith offers to man the only means of securing to 
him all the valuable qualities of his life and being, in 
this and in the coming world. And is it really so? 
Will man be worth nothing to himself, though pos- 
sessed of an immortal nature, if faith is neglected by 
him? Tremendous truth, it is even so! This can 
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easily be shown by three distinctly connected prop- 
ositions, namely: 

That the entire value of existence to man is in 
proportion to the true amount of his happiness. 

That the true amount of his happiness is in 
proportion to the purity of his heart. And, 

That the purity of his heart is effected by faith 
in God. 

The argument stands thus. That faith purifies; 
and purity affords capacity and enjoyment of hap- 
piness; and happiness stamps the value on human 
existence. 

The above links of truth are interlocked into each 
other. They form a chain that cannot be broken. 
They have stood the test of experience through all 
ages, and shall remain the same until faith, as now 
connected with salvation, shall be superseded by 
perfect knowledge in the heavenly world. 
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DIVINE DELIVERANCE IN EXTREME AFFLICTION. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Ir is too common among Christians to complain 
of afflictions, and some, at least professedly so, say, 
that they would rather die than live, if this would 
deliver them from affliction. “Ah, my afflictions! 
when shall I be rid of them? None are so afflicted 
as Iam: I am weary of my life—let me die.’’ Is 
it not wrong for a believer, or any other one who is 
necessarily under the omniscient eye of the great Ru- 
ler of the universe, thus to think, or thus to speak? 
Does He not care for us? Is his mercy clean gone? 
Will he be gracious no more? Why complain, if “‘ we 
must, through much tribulation, enter into the king- 
dom of God?’ And if God ‘‘doth not afflict will- 
ingly, nor grieve the children of men,”’ is it right to 
complain? Should we not take care, lest we forget 
the exhortation, “My son, despise not thou the 
chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
rebuked of him?” &c. Has a ship ever yet been 
lanched, for sea-faring purposes, which has not en- 
countered adversity from winds and waves? The 
traveler may leave his own hearth in the sunshine of 
the morning, but, ere the day ends, he may have to 
endure adversities. This is particularly true of the 
Christian traveler; still adversity shall be made con- 
ducive to his ultimate felieity. This may appear 
strange, but it is nevertheless true. See that novice 


) standing observing the mariner heaving rock and 
, sand into his beautiful ship. He thinks it is the 


greatest foolishness to load the vessel with such 
material, not aware that the ship needs ballast. So 
of many flippant, but fragile ones of this world: 
affliction, with them, is all wrong; they wither under 
it, not aware of its design. To them, it is the arrow 
of deadly poison; to the pious, it is the arrow of 
Telephus, in classic narrative, that carries with it a 
balm for every wound it may inflict. 
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The truly pious have a divine Deliverer, who says } Aram, after several years of exile, knowing that his 


to them, “ Fear not, for lam with thee,” &c. They 
have his bow of promise and light of assurance, that 
he will lead them to fountains of living water; and 
in their troubles he will be to them 

As “ love o’er a death-couch, or hope o’er the tomb.” 

In extreme affliction, the Christian is assured the 
Lord will deliver, as he has never forsaken those 
who have trusted in him. Noah had his peculiar 
afflictions; nevertheless, while driven to and fro on 
the world of waters, in his solitary ark, he trusted 
in the Lord, and he was delivered. 

Abraham, the father of the faithful, as he migrated 
from place to place, and as his days passed away, his 
sorrows appeared to accumulate, down to the trying 
moment on Mount Moriah, when, according to the 
Divine precept, he had prepared his only and dearest 
son for sacrifice. In this hour of his inexpressible 
affliction, the holy One received his will for the deed, 
and thus delivered him. Here was one of the most 
favored sons of Heaven greatly tried; but he stood 
fast, and like the lonely obelisk which marked the 
spot where anciently stood an Egyptian temple sa- 
cred to the sun, a temple that held a mirror drawn 
to a point which reflected splendors far and wide 
over the whole building. So of Abraham: he stood 
amid the night of affliction unflinchingly, and was 
delivered. 

We see the wandering Hagar and her lad, in the 
wilderness of Beersheba. When the “ water was 
spent in the bottle, she cast the child under one of 
the shrubs, and went and sat her down over against 
him, a good way off; for she said, let me 
not see the death of the child, and lifted 
up her voice and wept. And the angel of God called 
to Hagar out of heaven, and said unto her, What 
aileth thee, Hagar? Fear not; for God hath heard 
the voice of the lad where he is. And God opened 
her eyes, and she saw a well of water; and she went 
and filled the bottle with water, and gave the lad 
drink.”’ 

“* Young Ishmael cried, and God, from heaven, 
Looked down upon his grief; 
Cool waters to the sands were given— 
He drank, and found relief.” 


Here was a desolate woman in the desert, with her 
dear son about to perish from thirst; but,in the hour 
of her deep distress, the angel of mercy is nigh to di- 
rect her eye to the well of water; but, remember, not 
till “the water was spent in the bottle.” 

Lot was grieved in spirit at the increasing wicked- 
ness of Sodom; but his hour for deliverance came 
suddenly. The sun had arisen, as usual; but the 
moment for the Divine vengeance had arrived. Lot 
runs—the heavens emit the thunder and lightning 
around him—his wife, for distrust, is stricken; but, 
in obeying the Divine command, he is delivered from 
this sudden and amazing affliction. 


The patriarch, Jacob, when returning from Padan- ° 
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brother was offended at him, and was coming to 
meet him with a force of four hundred men, appa- 
rently in a hostile manner, feared him; but, in his 
characteristic prudence, he divided his people and 
flocks ‘‘into two bands,”’ that if one were smitten, 
the other might escape. What was better, he had 
recourse to prayer: he believed all things depended 
on God. He sent all that he had over the brook 
Jabbok, and was himself “left alone.’’ Thus re- 
tired, he was visited by a mysterious personage, 
with whom he wrestled “until the breaking of the 
day,’’ and as a prince, he had “ power with God and 
with men.”’ And thus, in the extremity of affliction, 
he was gloriously delivered. 

Joseph, the son of the patriarch Jacob, was sold by 
his brethren; then resold as a slave; then thrown 
into the “dungeon,’”’ hopeless and friendless; and 
when he could sink no lower, his great Deliverer 
comes, and suddenly raises him to be “lord over 
Egypt.” 

The Israelites, in Egyptian bondage, were tor- 
tured more and more by the subtil enemies; taney 
must make brick without straw; but this is not 
hard enough: their male children must be slain. 
As the time of their deliverance draws nigh, their 
burdens are increased, and their privileges curtailed. 
God hears their cry, and counts their tears, and 
delivers them by his almighty power. 

Look, again, in the days of King Ahasuerus, 
when the treacherous Haman, “ the Jews’ enemy,”’ 
sought to destroy them “in every province;’’ but on 
that “ night could not the King sleep;’’ he called for 
the book of records of the chronicles, and, through 
a mysterious providence, the Lord made a way for 
their escape. Though the decree for their destruc- 
tion was written in the name of the King, and 
sealed with his ring, still they were delivered. 

The deliverance of the people of the Lord, in 
extreme affliction, has been manifested in the whole 
history of the judges of Israel; in the narrow 
escapes of David; in the seige of Samaria; in the 
case of the widow and her son of Zarephtah; in the 
case of Hezekiah, and Jerusalem from the beseiging 
Assyrians; Daniel from the lion’s den; the three 
Hebrew children from the fiery furnace; and Jonah 
from the ‘‘ vasty deep.”’ 

In the New Testament Scriptures, we have exam- 
ples on all hands. What a glorious display of Di- 
vine power was exhibited toward the daughter of 
Jairus, and the son of the widow of Nain, who had 
been the captives of death! See Jesus at the grave 
of Lazarus. The beloved sisters are in distress— 
their brother and protector is dead. The Savior 
comes, but comes too late: Lazarus has been in the 
grave four days. ‘‘ Jesus wept.’’ He comes to the 
grave with the sisters, and the disciples who loved 
him. Here are incredulous Jews; there stands a self- 
righteous Pharisee, who says, with the impudence of 
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a Pedi, “Could not this man, which opened the 
eyes of the blind, have caused that even this man 
should not have died?” Jesus saith, “Take away 
the stone.’’ There the cold, damp body appears: all 
is silent. Jesus cried with a loud voice, “ Lazarus, 
come forth!””,—and he that was dead came forth— 
‘loose him and let him go.’’ Here is a deliverance 
in extreme affliction. 

Thus, my reader, it would be easy to multiply 
examples of affliction, not only borne with charac- 
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the same nature? May they not procure you sim- 
ilar triumphs? Be not, then, desponding. Trust, 
in all your trials, to the care of Him who has num- 
bered the hairs of your head, and knows all your 


goings. 
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MARY’S CHOICE. 


BY REV. JAMMS ZB. WILSON. 


“Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.”—Lvxe x, 42. 


Sue stoop’d before the holy throne, 
And claimed its mercy all her own; 
And low at Jesus’ feet abas’d, 

The purest happiness embraced: 
Well chosen was that better part— 
So utter’d He who reads the heart. 


She chose a name, whose spotless fame 
Throughout eternity’s the same— 
Current and bless’d where God is known, 
And brightest, mid the brightest shone. 
Let earth’s proud titles vanish, all, 

When Jesus by his name would call. 


She chose a Lord, whose every word 
With rapt’rous joy she always heard— 
The welcome Master of her soul, 
While endless ages onward roll. 

She lov’d, obeyed, and died in him, 
And rose to sit with cherubim. 


She chose a home, whose princely dome 
Rises sublime o’er Jordan’s foam— 

Its holy strains of melody 

Sweep onward through eternity: 

And all around, and all above, 

Are cheerful songs of grateful love. 


Thrice happy choice! so wisely done, 

As claim’d the praise of God’s own Son: 
When death shall come, and earth recede, 
*T will well supply each coming need; 
And long as stands the throne on high, 
No one shall take from thee thy joy. 





MARY’S CHOICE.—THE SUMMER SHOWER. 
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THE SUMMER SHOWER. 


BY AMANDA WESTON. 


THE summer shower! The summer shower! 
*Tis lightly falling on grass and flower; 

On yonder misty hill-tops, far away— 

In the meadows, on the fresh mown hay— 
On the leafy boughs of the orchard tree, 
Where the robin is warbling in his glee, 

As if he felt the refreshing power— 

The cooling drops of the summer shower. 


And now ’tis falling on the shining leaves 

The woodbine twines around the cottage eaves; 

It is falling on the flowers that spring 

*Neath the vines that o’er them their shadows fling; 
It is falling, too, on the roof-tree gray, 

Where the moss has clung for many a day; 

And roof-tree, and vine, and timid flower, 

Seem to welcome, all, the summer shower. 


And it I welcome too—it bears to me 

A whisper low of mournful melody— 

A murmur, like unto the farewell tone 

Of a voice long since from earth’s music gone: 
Yet I love it—I love it; for it brings 

Beauty and joy to all living things: 


; Song to the robin—green leaves to the bower— 


: And light to the sky—the summer shower. 
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THE HEAVENLY VICTOR. 


BY 0. BABCOCE 


WueEn the Son of God arose, 
All the bars of death he broke: 
Captive led our mortal foes: 
Many saints, which slept, awoke. 
With what triumph did they rise, 
By the King of glory led! 
With what joy ascend the skies, 
There to reign with him, their Head! 


Hail the morn that saw him rise! 
Hail the triumphs of his reign! 
Terror’s king, with mournful cries, 
Weeps the loss of all his train. 
Tell us, monster, where’s thy sting? 
Where’s thy vict’ry, boasting grave? 
Lo, he cries, on rapid wing, 
Ask the Victor o’er the grave. 


Fell despair, with raven wing, 
Broods no more around the tomb: 
Saints, called forth by heaven’s own King, 
In immortal youth shall bloom— 
Strike with seraphs’ harps of gold— 
Choicest anthems sweetly sing: 
Still the love can ne’er be told 
Of their glorious, conquering King. 
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LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


OCTOBER, 1847. 


INEQUALITIES OF LIFE. 

Ir is the declaration of a philosopher, of a people, 
of an age, that all men are created free and equal. 
This maxim is the corner-stone of the mightiest repub- 
lic which the world has seen. It was laid in the begin- 
ning of a new dispensation, while the earth that re- 
ceived it was tremulous with commotion. But the 
storms of a revolution, and the subsequent agitations of 
a second conflict, disturbed not its quiet. The band of 
patriots, who performed the solemn rites of its deposi- 
tion, secured it by their earliest and latest benedictions. 
It now lies deeply imbedded in our soil, and is the rock 
on which the temple of our independence has its basis. 
The gratitude, the prayers, and the faith of the freest 
and happiest people on the globe, next to the benison 
and protection of a watchful Providence, constitute the 
pledge of its perpetual répose. 

The doctrine of this declaration is the genius of the 
age. It is the soul and centre of its action and success. 
It is no longer confined to the country which it first en- 
franchised. In every part of Christendom it has be- 
come the common sentiment of mankind. Though 
humble in its pretensions, it is working miracles in the 


world. Europe barely sustains its noiseless but irresist- 


ible energy. It is arming her masses with a power | 


which her ancient battle-fields never witnessed. It is 
conferring a dignity upon her citizens which the majesty 
of the sceptre cannot rival. It has done more to ele- 
vate the lower classes of English population, than all the 
charters of British boast and blazon. For Ireland it is 
working out a destiny. The continent is opening to its 
influence. By its impulse the autocrat of the Russias 
has pronounced the doom of serfdom in his dominions. 
Asia has recently been receiving first lessons in its prin- 
ciples, and has returned the early homage of a pupil to 
her republican benefactors. Omnipresent in its being, 
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because they see others higher—the high, at least those 
known as benefactors, toil and strive, because they un- 
willingly see others lower. Some may aspire without 
making such comparisons; but the number of this 
generous class is certainly inconsiderable. Taking 
human society as it is, endowing it with no fictitious 
excellence, clothing it with no borrowed lustre, the 
complicated movements of the world can be explained 
by these simple motives. The golden age of lofty as- 
piration to positive attainments will arrive, when man 
ceases to be selfish—when the good enjoyed by one ex- 
cites not the ambition or cupidity of another. ‘Till that 
period shall come, the philosopher will regard the ine- 
quality of mankind as a mainspring of human action. 
In all the relations of the present life, we are more oc- 
cupied in removing evils than in acquiring good. Pov- 
erty, ignorance, guilt, obscurity, oppression, are the 
experienced ills which arouse the energies of man after 
wealth, knowledge, virtue, fame, and freedom. 

To appreciate the causes of the unequal condition in 


, the human family, is only to understand the varied phys- 


and resistless in its dictates, it has erected the ensigns of > 


authority on the shores of insulted and injured Africa, 
pronouncing peace upon her borders, and liberty to her 
sons and daughters. 

But, however valid and secure be the guaranty of our 
political equality, however inalienable the civil rights 
conferred and confirmed upon us by nature and the so- 
cial compact, no fact is more apparent, more real, or 
more worthy of examination, than the universal ine- 
quality in the condition of individuals. From the ear- 
liest dawn of civilization, in every age and country, it 
has been the theme of history, poetry, philosophy, and 
legislation. So far as we have been instructed by the 
records of antiquity, of barbarous and classic nations, 
no people have lived unconscious of the evil, or with- 
out occasional efforts to remove it. The annals of some 
republics are little more than the successive fortunes of 
this subject. Blot from Roman story, as drawn up by 
the graphic muse of Tacitus or Livy, every event and 
feature connected with this topic, and the history of 
that illustrious commonwealth would be lost for the 
want of matter. But for this question it would have 
had no history to be written. Nay, such is the uniform- 
ity of our nature, such the identity of civil and political 
relations in every region, the progressive civilization of 
the race, in all its varied and eventful struggles, begins 
with a perception of this evil. The low make efforts 
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ical and intellectual structure of its different members, 
and to comprehend the general principles and opera- 
tion of the providence of God. Let any man recall the 
experience and observation of his life, and compare the 
results with the state of society around him, and he 
cannot fail to acknowledge the manifest variety in the 
capacities of men for good and for evil. This one is 
strong and able; that is weak and feeble. Some are, 
by constitution, vigorous and healthy; others are born 
the heirs of disease and sorrow. A few would seem to 
be sent to us as models of bodily perfection; they are 
the paragons of every excellence of form and bearing; 
their person is commanding in its aspect, dignified in 
its attitudes, exquisite in its action. With the smallest 
share of intellect, they wield an influence and enjoy 


_ rewards above their merit; and when equally conspic- 


uous for physical and mental properties, there is a spe- 
cies of sublimity in their very being. Wherever they 
appear they are received with pleasure; they throw 
around them the splendor of their own existence; and, 
lest death should suddenly deprive the world of its 
cherished ornaments, artists busy themselves in repeat- 
ing their features by the fictions of color, or perpetua- 
ting them in the solid and enduring mimicry of marble. 
Other men are ushered into life under opposite circum- 
stances. The mark of insurmountable degradation is 
fixed upon their bodies. They are ugly, out of shape, 
deformed, or monstrous. Their career is fated to be 
obscure and wretched. Though endowed with respec- 
table or even magnificent qualities of soul, they are 
only tolerated in the prouder circles of the world, and 
are everywhere beheld with uneasiness or pity. Too 
frequently men fly at their approach; they are deserted 
by all more fortunate than themselves. Losing all con- 
fidence in the humanity of their species, they retire 
from observation, become misanthropes by necessity, 
and both live and die as the chosen and hapless ancho- 
rets of the race. Between these extremes what varie- 
ties appear! 

We differ, also, in our natural temperaments. One 
produces habitual dullness, apathy, and inaction. An- 
other excites to bodily, while it has little or no influence 
upon mental, activity. A third qualifies its possessor for 
great physical endurance. A fourth attenuates and en- 
feebles the body, but repairs the injury by imparting 
sensibility, acuteness, versatility, and oftentimes unusual 
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are also combined in an endless variety of proportions, 
and produce corresponding discrepancies in the charac- 
ter and condition of individuals. As the three cardinal 
colors, by different combinations, produce the countless 
diversity of tints exhibited in nature, so the four animal 
temperaments, by mixture and intermixture, occasion 
and increase the innumerable modifications of human 
character. Besides, the amount of organic life is prob- 
ably as various as our external appearance. There are 
certainly some strange facts on this subject. Some men, 
apparently well formed and healthy, are nevertheless 
short-lived; their animal fires seem to burn with an ex- 
hausting vigor, and their bodies are soon superannuated 
and feeble. Others, more delicately constructed, pos- 
sess in their constitution the elements of longevity. 
Never robust and hearty, but even in the tenor of their 
being, they outlive all expectation, and sometimes be- 
come the wonder of their age. From these two causes 
alone, temperament and the principle of life, great dif- 
ferences in the condition of men will occur. 

The sensual powers, also, are various. Neither sight, 
nor hearihg, nor smelling, nor touching, nor tasting, is 
precisely the same in different individuals. The hand 
of one man is naturally mechanical; the eye of another 
is delighted with colors, and possesses great power in 
managing their combinations; the soul of a third is con- 
centrated, is absorbed in the sweet ravishment of sound, 
and to him there is nothing in the world but discord and 
harmony; a fourth could wish that the earth were one 
garden of flowers, impregnating the atmosphere with 
the odor of its lilies and roses; a fifth exults in the fer- 
tility of the soil, expatiates on the spoils of the husband- 
man and drover, and is never more happy than when 
sitting with Epicurus at the feast—and he admires the 
idolatry of Bacchus more than the religion of all other 
gods. The experience of all ages demonstrates that 
personal characteristics are not transferable. It would 
be as impossible in attempt, as lamentable in execution, 
to shape every spirit by a common standard. Plato, the 
prince of philosophers, if the extant sketches of his 
early years are to be relied on, would have made an 
indifferent artist, and was, by his own experience and 
confession, incapable of becoming a good poet. The 
Macedonian conqueror frequently observed, that, if he 
were not Alexander, he would be Diogenes; showing 
that his philosophy would have been as contemptible 
as his military genius was lofty and magnificent. Crom- 
well, the right arm of the English commonwealth, could 
never make a decent statement of his enterprises in the 
presence of his obedient Parliament; and Pope, whose 
poetry has become the common property of the age, 
confessed his utter inability to address so few as twelve 
of his most intimate friends on the most easy and famil- 
iar topic. Who can believe, that the Protector could 
ever have composed and delivered the masterly produc- 
tions of Burke? or that the translator of the Iliad could, 
under any training, have rivaled our own Patrick Hen- 
ry, and melted his thousand auditors, and these his 
friends and neighbors, at his first public effort? You 
might as well think of transforming an idiot to a Zeno, 
or an ourang to a Newton. It is said, also, that the 
vital organs iv men are vastly unequal in capacity and 
strength, and the fact has given rise to many of the 
most popular idioms of speech. If this be so, who will 
presume that the friends of Byron conveyed a common 
treasure from Greece to Newstead Abbey? or that the 
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blood of the lion-hearted Richard gushed not from a 
nobler organ than was possessed by the meanest dastard 
that fawned and cowered at his feet? So long as our 
bodies differ so widely in structure, temperament, organ- 
ization, and powers, there will be varieties of human 
character beyond all art to alter or amend. 

There is equal diversity in the mental endowments of 
mankind. There are fundamental distinctions in human 
character based upon the intellectual, moral, and vol- 
untary capacities of the soul. There are three cor- 
responding orders of weakness and strength. This 
general classification is also subdivided into numerous 
specific mental properties, which, in the innumerable 
specimens of humanity in the world, are combined in 
an infinite variety of proportions. Children of common 
parents, educated upon the same principles, and sur- 
rounded by the same scenes and circumstances, fre- 
quently manifest as much contrariety and opposition of 
intellectual, moral, and voluntary energy, as can be 
found among persons born and bred at the widest ex- 
tremities of the globe. Fools and philosophers have 
often proceeded from under the same parental roof. 
Seldom do we witness even two distinguished sons or 
daughters of the same parentage. Recall the names of 
our living statesmen, poets, orators, divines, and schol- 
ars. Many of them have brothers and a numerous ret- 
inue of relatives; but who knows them? And why are 
they all in obscurity? Why have not some of them 
been successful in struggling into notice? Refer this 
question to the all-wise Creator, and it may be an- 
swered. Repeat the great names of history, those now 
embalmed in perpetual honor. How often, my reader, 
do you find two belonging to the same family? Or, if 
this occasionally happen, how unlike are they in every 
quality of the soul! Some will contead for seeming 
exceptions. They will refer to some prominent exam- 
ples in our own country. It is true, and the truth is our 
boast. that we have two Everetts, each the ornament of 
his native land. But how unlike are these gentlemen 
in every respect—in taste, in feeling, in principles, in 
politics, in every thing! We have all rejoiced and 
wept over the juvenile precocity and untimely fate of 
the two sister poets of the Hudson; but what reader has 
not felt the difference in their genius, style, and temper! 
Every example in our history, and in the history of ev- 
ery other people, would manifest similar discrepancies. 
So abhorrent is all sameness to the designs of nature, 
that, even where an approach to uniformity is affected, 
she suddenly turns aside from the feint, and preserves 
the general harmony of her plan: like a skillful char- 
ioteer in the games, who, to astonish or amuse the spec- 
tators, runs his wheel as near as possible to some preci- 
pice without passing the verge. 

The observation of every day furnishes irresistible 
proof of the natural difference in the mental and moral 
attributes of men. Some, though born in a cabin, and 
nursed in poverty, are able to become rich by calcula- 
tion, where others could not live by incessant toil and 
industry. Others, whose cradle was of down—whose 
food was taken from vessels of silver—whose maturity 
was acquired by delicate sports on carpets of Saxon 
and under canopies of silk, would be incapable of pre- 
serving their existence on the most fertile plantations of 
a tropical clime. In most individuals we discover a 
strong secret bias to certain modes of mental activity; 
and in some it is an invincible, irrepressible passion. 
The passion constitutes their character and creates their 
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destiny. Henry Kirke White was born to be a poet. 
This was his mission, which, however, was thwarted by 
the very peculiarity of his genius. The heat of his im- 
agination consumed the alembic which contained it. 
Mozart was by nature a musician. In other matters he 
felt little or no interest; but, from his childhood, indeed 
from his cradle, when the strains of a viol or the voice 
of an organ touched his ear, he would start from his 
slumbers, and, though as yet incapable of speech, with 
his intense look and glowing aspect, would seem, in the 
language of Byron’s misanthrope, to say: 
“O that I were the soul of that sweet sound !” 


The attention of Ferguson was directed, by his instinct, 
to the stars. Rittenhouse constructed, in the dreams of 
his boyhood, the models of telescopes and orreries. 
The American Prometheus, when flying his kite and 
enjoying the sports of his equals, caught the first idea 
of stealing the fires of heaven, and conducting them 
peacefully and triumphantly to earth. Napoleon was a 
general at school, and subdued his provinces, crossed 
his Lodis, reduced his kingdoms, and conquered the 
world, in the early mockery of war. But life is full of 
such examples; and to cite all the instances in proof of 
the original and constitutional differences in the mental 
powers of mankind, would not only subvert the proper 
order and style of this article, but constitute little less 
than the biographical history of the yace. Nor is it in 
the power of philosophy or of common sense to deny, 
that all these radical, original, inalienable, indestructi- 
ble, and irrepressible tendencies of soul will produce 
corresponding and uncontrollable diversities in the indi- 
vidual condition and happiness of man. 

What, then, is the influence of Providence in shaping 
the fortunes and fixing the destinies of mankind? We 
all profess to be Christians. We maintain the doctrine 
that the universal fabric of creation is governed by an 
overruling Mind; that the affairs of men, not less than 
the operations of nature, are objects of his care; and 
that the administration of his law is general, special, 
and personal, including in its range all matter, mind, 
and men. The great Stratford bard, whose verse is, in 
general, the pure bullion of truth coined into words, 
has given poetic expression and currency to our faith— 

“ There’s a Divinity 
That shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we will.” 
But what is its precise influence upon private and indi- 
vidual life? Does it counteract or increase the diver- 
sity of condition in the world? Look out upon society 
as itis. One man is born the heir of a cabin, another 
of acrown. The first inherits the habits of a peasant, 
the second of a prince. Vice and virtue, by parental 
and honorable example, are oftentimes as hereditary as 
our estates. Not only wealth and station, but character 
and reputation, alliances and friendships, enmities and 
feuds, rights and wrongs, and all other accidents of our 
being, descend through successive generations. Opin- 
ions, political and religious, literary, philosophical, and 
moral, are propagated in the same manner. Why is one 
man born and educated a Christian, another a Turk? 
Why must Socrates die for his opinions, while thou- 
sands flourish and are admired without any? Examine 
the daily occurrences of life. You will see successful 
industry planting her gardens and building her pal- 
aces by the side of drudgery and toil, living, or rather 
dying, in dirt and a dungeon. Our children will be 
happy in the possession of civil liberty and the Chris- 
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tian religion, while millions of Pagans will, in the same 
generations, know nothing of the blessings of freedom, 
nor more of the hopes of immortality and the spiritual 
life. I have seen numerous proofs of the truth of what 
Iam saying. One was perhaps the son of a mechanic 
or a farmer, who, having no ambition or encouragement 
to aspire, himself smoothed the wood and turned the 
glebe that subsequently coffined and covered his re- 
mains. I have also seen another, the son of one of our 
presidents, who, by the impulse of his genius and the 
advantages of his situation, was spurred to follow on in 
the footsteps of his father, until he equaled him in for- 
tune and surpassed him in fame. I am aware it is said, 
that the blessings of this world are quite accurately bal- 
anced ; that what is wanting in body is made up in mind; 
that the rich have their sorrows, and the poor their en- 
joyments and consolations; and that no one has ever 
been so unhappy as to make him willing to exchange 
identities and places with the most favored of the few. 
Much of what is thus spoken is true; and it demon- 
strates the wisdom and beneficence of that good Being, 
who had the benevolence and skill so to temper our na- 
tures, as to produce in us, though surrounded by the 
most evident inequalities, resignation to our lot. It by 
po means proves, that it is as fortunate to be born in the 
coal mines of Newcastle, or on the snows of Siberia, as 
among the green hills of New England, or in the rich val- 
leysof the west. Itdoes prove, however, that nature and 
providence are but the counterparts of revelation; that 
the unity and harmony of the great plan are universally 
and carefully preserved; that He, who enjoins content- 
ment in his word, has provided for it faithfully and fully 
in his works. The language of an apostle expresses 
both the doctrine and consolation of philosophy, and 
reason is in another instance allied to revelation by a 
common tie: ** 7'here are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit; there are differences of administrations, 
but the same Lord.” 

If, now, in the second place, it is desirable to know, 
whether a full and final remedy can be found for this 
inequality in the condition of individuals, let reason and 
facts make the reply. Do not its causes exist in nature? 
Are they not inherent in the very being of man? And, 
if so, need time be wasted in demonstrating our inabil- 
ity to reconstruct the constitution of the race? Can the 
unborn child dictate the shape, size, and color of its 
body? Can the transmission of weakness and disease, 
of health and vigor, of poverty and wealth, of fortune 
and misfortune, be regulated or remedied at will? Can 
a man, before his birth, choose for himself his animal 
temperament, his mental and physical qualities, and the 
circumstances by which he is to be surrounded in life? 
Or can he totally reverse them after he is born? As 
well might the leopard change his spots! 

The voice of history is equally positive upon this 
point. By many, through the lapse of successive ages, 
the instincts of humanity were relied on to effect the 
desired object. Indeed, HUMANITY, by degrees, be- 
came the word, in all civilized countries, by which that 
power was designated to which all classes looked for 
relief. Man, his worst enemy, found his only friend in 
himself. The natural world being stubborn, providence 
yielding no counterpoise, mankind refusing to charge 
imperfection upon the splendid creation of which they 
formed a part, human nature was pronounced self-crea- 
tive, self-satisfying, self-sufficient; and humanity be- 
came the perfecter of itself. It was supposed to possess 
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all the properties required for a finished and faultless 
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production; the only want being a general reciprocity of ; 


offices among the different forces of our nature> Every 


defect was said to have its corresponding remedy in the ° 


constitution of man, and a proper education and employ- 
ment of our faculties would produce in us the sought for 
balance of powers; as if every necessary ingredient had 
been thrown into the crucible, but the fused elements 
needed a little jostling, to make them enter into each 
other, and form the perfect compound desired and de- 
manded by the race. These beautiful speculations, fit 
only to relieve the barrenness of Pagan study, or to fur- 
nish the fictions of its poetical admirers, never passed 
beyond the pages of their classic inventors. 

Another theory took its origin from Plato, who, in his 
Republic, conceives society to be constructed as a per- 
fect animal, possessing all the elements necessary to a 
blameless existence. The object of that great work is 
to show in what manner the deficiencies of one part can 
be supplied by the superabundant virtue of another. 
The positive evils mingled in the social compact are 
foreign to its nature; and the sole duty of general leg- 
islation is to banish or destroy them. Inequality was to 
be removed by the equal education of every individual. 
To realize this ideal, the philosopher exerted every en- 
ergy of his mighty intellect, and employed every influ- 
ence which his exalted character had given him; but 
his quick-sighted countrymen, though lavish of their 
admiration, so far as the intrinsic excellence of his great 
system of metaphysics was concerned, unanimously re- 
jected the practicability of his social plan. Disap- 
pointed at home, and confident of the feasibility of his 
schemes, he abandoned his native city, and placed his 
life and liberty three times in peril, to demonstrate in 
Sicily the substance of his dreams. After a long career 
of mental labor, a repeated and protracted voluntary 
exile from the cherished place of his abode, and the 
exhaustion of every resource of his fertile and capa- 
cious mind, he left behind him a regret, that such mag- 
nificent powers of thought should have been so much 
wasted on attempts doomed to be unsuccessful by the 
laws of nature and of man. Although his system of 
philosophy is by far the best now extant—in fact, the 
only one true in itself, and satisfying to the lofty aspira- 
tions of the soul—it was utterly nullified and depressed 
by its author in being overtasked. His disciples in every 
age, ever less profound than himself in the theory of 
his speculations, have been more wise in their practical 
application ; and while thousands have pursued him 
through all the details of his more safe and sober un- 
dertakings, few, if any, have ever been so captivated as 
to follow their adventurous Titan to the skies. 

Antiquity has not been surpassed in the success of 
these favorite schemes by more recent times. The 
Utopia of Sir Thomas Moore takes the lead of all mod- 
ern works on the subject of radical reform. The im- 
aginary island, supposed, by the ingenious writer, to 
have been discovered by a companion of the famous 
Amerigo Vespucci, was peopled by his fancy with a 
race of beings, who had reached the utmost perfection 
in their social institutions. The highest equality of 
rights was enjoyed by every individual. All religions 
were alike acceptable to the Supreme Being; nor was 
any man to be persecuted for his opinions. Luxury of 
every character was unknown. The greatest simplicity 
of manners was united to a singular sweetness of dis- 
position. Indeed, the most wonderful invention was 
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exhausted in giving color to the theory of the writer, 
who believed that the evils of society could all be rem- 
edied, by rejecting certain principles of association from 
which the abuses of bad governments were derived. 
Though the author was perfectly serious in his work, 
and directed his speculations against the vices of his 
day with a most sanguine energy, his age received his 
production as the offspring of a good heart, rather than 
of a sound and sober understanding; and, subsequently, 
during the revolutions of more than three centuries, 
like the Republic of his predecessor, it has probably 
never produced the conviction in a single mind, that 
the inequalities in the condition of mankind can be 
remedied by any reconstruction of the social world. 

Not satisfied by the uniform failure of all similar at- 
tempts, the poet Shelley and his young companions un- 
dertook to produce an equality of fortune amongst men, 
by leveling the rich and the great to the condition of the 
poor; but a few years of experience ripened their un- 
derstandings and satisfied their judgment, that, as there 
would then be extremes in poverty, the evil would only 
be aggravated by the remedies applied. The celebra- 
ted agrarian strife was, a few years since, exhumed 
from the ashes of plebeian Rome; but Thomas Skid- 
more and his associates lived to see and confess the 
chimerical character of their designs. The vagaries of 
Fourier are rivaled or copied by the Unitarians of Rox- 
bury; and Brook Farm is destined to be the scene of 
another failure to join fiction and philosophy in a com- 
moncause. While wandering about the premises of this 
establishment, three or four years since, I was specially 
struck with the vague grandeur of the plan; and though 
it had not the luxuries of the Castle of Indolence, I saw 
neither work nor workman on the place. A few cheap 
tenements, in the midst of parks of primeval turf, sur- 
rounded by a few awkward and barren attempts at hor- 
ticultural economy, displayed the poverty and unpro- 
ductiveness of the concern. When sitting at the public 
table, and witnessing the lawless behavior and turbu- 
lent habits of the young commoners, it occurred to the 
friend who accompanied me, that their liberty did not 
seem to be sanctioned by much order or law; but when 
I looked upon the noble head and thoughtful counte- 
nance of the Father of the School, and recollected the 
frequent exhibitions which Mr. Ripley had furnished 
of his genius, I heaved an involuntary sigh over the 
evident prostitution of his powers. As our carriage 
wheeled from the gate, a last, lingering look was like 
parting with a diseased and failing friend, whose grad- 
ual but certain decay darkens the prospect of being vis- 
ited again. 

The neighboring town of New Harmony reminds us of 
another scene in the monotonous drama. It is the same 
old comedy of exploded errors. For many years past, 
the good people of this region had rejoiced and laughed 
over the ridiculous bursting of this bubble; they had 
expected no farther interference with their customs and 
laws from this source; but not many months ago the 
English papers gave us notice, that the hero of New 
Harmony was 

“ Once more upon the waters!” 
But his career is beneath the serious associations of the 
day. If aman were determined to demonstrate his in- 
sanity, and could so far realize the reigning transcen- 
dentalism of the age as to choose every thing for him- 
self, he would do best to be born in Scotland, where 
most people are remarkable for common sense; he 
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would there enjoy the benefit of education, and become 
an enthusiast in spite of it; next he would emigrate to 
this country, the last place in the world for fanciful 
speculations to flourish; instead of fixing his abode in 
some of our populous cities, where follies can live and 
grow rich, if they have the power to amuse, he would 
take up his residence in a wild forest, and expect to 
make the trees dance and the rivers flow in obedience 
to his muse. After getting pretty thoroughly discour- 
aged with the stubbornness of our western timber, he 
ought to return to his native country, dream away quite 
a number of fruitless years, and when his own children 
had forgotten or renounced the vagaries of his early 
life, he should once more start into being, and traverse 
the wild ocean, to convince a nation of farmers, mer- 
chants, and mechanics, that all the ills of life spring 
from three little errors, and that these errors can be an- 
nihilated by the President and his Cabinet! If all this 
would not prove insanity upon a person of ordinary ca- 
pacities, he must pass for. a wise man in spite of every 
thing in his power. 

If the fictions of philosophy, and the buoyant elas- 
ticity of veteran fanaticism, have uniformly failed in the 
achievement, what is to be expected of new forms of 
government and better theories of legislation, in the re- 
moval of all inequality from the world? Nothing, my 
reader, positively nothing! According to Montesquieu, 
human government has but three forms: the despotic, 
the monarchical, and the republican. The first two, so 
far from removing or discouraging all civil and social 
distinctions, are based expressly upon them. The king, 
in all countries, is the first of the noblemen; the exist- 
ence of hereditary privileges is the sole support of his 
authority; and the order is replenished from the com- 
mons only to preserve it from decay, and to hold the 
affection by flattering the ambition of the people. Thus, 
monarchy, whether despotic or limited, lives upon the 
inequality of individuals; and it has nothing to fear so 
long as the distinctions of birth and fortune are main- 
tained. Nor is it the doctrine of republicanism, that 
the condition of all men must be alike. It has refer- 
ence only to civil rights. Its boast and glory have ever 
been, that it leaves the individual free to seek his own 
fortune in hisown way. It protects him in that freedom; 
and this protection is the end, the object, the perfection 
of a republican government. In a word, the distin- 
guishing characteristic of a republic is, that it lets the 
citizen alone, and obliges all other citizens and powers 
todo the same. So tar from interfering in the private 
concerns of the people, such interference is justly re- 
garded, in all free countries, as that very tyranny against 
which it was the object of their constitution to provide. 

The watchword of many political and other mis- 
guided zealots is legislation. This is the grand panacea 
to cure all evils. But what is legislation? Is it any 
thing more, particularly in a republic, than carrying 
out in detail the designs of a constitution? If, then, it 
forms no part of such designs to interfere with private 
conditions; if the very spirit and letter of a people’s 
great covenant forbid such a stretch of power; or if, as 
in despotisms and monarchies, the ruling idea of society 
is to perpetuate distinctions, what is to be expected from 
legislation in any country, and particularly in our own, 
in the work of equalizing the fortunes of mankind? 
Whenever the citizens of this nation generally forget, 
that our confederacy is a social compact, formed for 
specified objects; that, as in all other associations, they 
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have no right to ask for that which was evidently not in- 
cluded nor intended in the original agreement between 
the parties, then, and not till then, shall we witness the dis- 
solution and ruin of our glorious fraternity, and liberty 
shall weep over the treachery or folly of her children. 

Finally, there have always been a few in every age, 
who look with an enthusiastic faith to the promises of 
the Gospel, as the certain remedy of all social inequal- 
ities. It is not wrong to expect indescribable blessings 
from Christianity. It truly softens our hearts, corrects 
our habits, humbles our pride, and furnishes us with 
correct principles of action. It is undeniably republi- 
can iv its influence. The Christian of wealth regards 
himself as no better than the poorest peasant of the 
land. Could our religion exert its entire energy upon 
the world, the age of tyranny and oppression would be 
passed ; princes and magistrates would behold a brother 
in every individual of the race; the family of man 
would become one great brotherhood, in which right, 
and justice, and truth, and virtue, and benevolence, and 
peace, and prosperity, would form the verdant wreath 
of unfading beauty on the brow of each and ali. But, 
would there be no differences in our condition? Would 
not the causes of inequality, inherent in our very na- 
ture, yetremain? Would not the laws of matter and 
of mind, of production and inheritance, of increase and 
decay, abide? Would the providence of God be blot- 
ted out or expunged? Indeed, could the millennium 
now begin—could we rise on to-morrow’s morn, and 
behold around us the insignia of the blessed reign, we 
have not the slightest proof that all distinctions would 
be removed. It is true, in the most beautiful language 
we are told, under the figure of the pacified inhabitants 
of the forest, that, in that age, the wildest passions will 
be tamed, and the most savage characters subdued; but 
the messenger of God by no means promises to make us 
all lions, nor all lambs, We are only to live in con- 
cord, whatever be our character and circumstances; we 
are to be so submissive to the natural and moral laws of 
our being, as scarcely to need authority to secure obe- 
dience—that any person, a little child, may lead us! 
Nay, we are expressly informed by revelation, that 
comparisons are to exist in the future world; the tribes 
of the redeemed Israel are to know their judges; and 
the angels of light are said to differ amongst themselves, 
as one star differs from another star in glory. Shall we, 
in this life attempt to excel the arrangements and econ- 
omy of heaven? 

What, then, does Christianity accomplish? Do we 
degrade it by these views of its character and office? 
It does a greater work than to level human conditions. 
It teaches us, that having food and raiment, therewith 
to be content; that happiness does not depend on worldly 
distinctions; that the laborer in his cottage may be as 
truly great and happy, as the prince in his palace of 
marble or granite. While it closes our eyes on the 
pride of wealth and station, it opens to our vision the 
internal treasures and resources of the soul. It shows 
us the depth of our natures, the boundless regions in it 
to be occupied and improved, and the consequences of 
a right direction and judicious employment of our pow- 
ers. It speaks of virtue. It tells us of the rewards of 
piety, which, like the waters of the ocean, are alike 
vast and free to us all. Jt enlarges upon the dignity of 
an immortal spirit, engaged in its legitimate work—ex- 
terminating the seeds and elements of sin; struggling 
against the voice of temptation in the world; maintaining 
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its position, despite the storms of adversity and the 
blandishments of fortune. It points to a better and a 
brighter world, where, though inequalities are yet to 
exist, the soul will be satisfied with its own fullness of 
joy. Thus, we are relieved of our present cares. We 
envy no longer the man of luxury and ease. We are 
content tc live and labor, submissive to the dispensa- 
tions of God, and happy in the good he has given us to 
enjoy. Nay, we exult in our position; we rejoice that 
Providence has not laid upon us burdens which we 
feel poorly prepared to sustain. If any of us are posi- 
tively distinguished for the humility of our station, we 
glory in the opportunity of exhibiting to the world the 
small value we award to the gifts in its power. We 
seem to be better qualified by the hardness of our for- 
tunes to illustrate to our fellow-beings the true source 
of enjoyment. In our orphanage, we demonstrate the 
care of Omnipotence far better, than if surrounded by 
supporters and friends. Like Israel in the desert, we 
are nourished by invisible agencies, and our last succor 
is always from the skies. The first and governing feel- 
ing of our hearts carries us far above the fictitious dis- 
tinctions of the world. To us, God is all. His truth is 
our food. In him are our well-springs. He is the be- 
ginning and end of our aspirations and thoughts; and 
in a perfect ecstasy of delight, though poverty and mis- 
fortune may have drawn a cloud upon our immediate 
prospects, do we lose sight of time and sense, of high 
and low, of great and small, and even. of ourselves, 
when with sincerity and true piety we can say, 

‘* HIM FIRST, HIM LAST, HIM MIDST, AND WITHOUT END!” 

Such, my reader, is the general prospect of radical 
reform. Society is based on principles as changeless 
as the ordinances of heaven. The laws of association 
are not, as many suppose, artificial, bat natural. They 
are not subject to general legislation and individual ca- 
price. They are recorded among the most powerful 
propensities and passions of the soul. Society is the 
natural growth of these elements of our being. It was 
not instituted by convention; but it grew up of neces- 
sity. Families, neighborhoods, communities, states, and 
nations, are the products of humanity, which, in all its 
operations, is obedient to its own fixed modes of action. 
The future history of man, in spite of all reform, can 
be expressed in few words. In obedience to our in- 
stincts, mankind will always marry and be given in mar- 
riage; parents will continue to love their offspring, and 
labor to lay up for them the means of future compe- 
tence; kindred will ever cherish for each other a pecu- 
liar feeling, and promote, to some extent, their mutual 
welfare; countrymen, on whatever soil, will eternally 
maintain a kind of partiality for their fellows, and glory 
in their domestic institutions; the demands of nature and 
the love of order will institute governments, varied in 


‘character by the intelligence of the governed; the calls 


of hunger, and the other conditions of existence, will 
create business of every grade and order; business, in 
its turn, will multiply and compound the relations and 
dependencies of life, and perpetuate the wonderful 
complexity of the social system. Nothing new will 
ever be discovered, by which the general frame-work 
of society shall be changed. There will ever be a dif- 
ference between the babe in his cradle and the boy at 
his books. The boy himself will always be inferior to 
the man who made the book. Men, in their best estate, 
will for ever be varied by degrees of wisdom, learning, 
talent, virtue, and of every conceivable quality of the 
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head and heart. Crime, so long as it lasts, will add 
unnatural and painful distinctions to the designed and 
beautiful varieties of life; and, when crime is destroyed 
by the triumph of Christianity in the earth, the great 
thoroughfares will be only cleared, up which the earth- 
born sons of glory will hasten to their destinies with 
differences of fervor, of energy, and of speed. Jesus 
of Nazareth began the only reform worth a moment's 
thought; and he is the only true reformer, who, by pre- 
cept or example, preaches Christ and him crucified to 
the erring children of men. 

How puerile, then, are the attempts of our veciferous 
boasters of reform! How perfectly insignificant is their 
ceaseless cant about the reorganization of society, the 
reconstruction of the principles of association, and the 
discovery of new and surprising modes of human happi- 
ness! How little do they appreciate the task they have 
undertaken! Let them first try their skill and power on 
some other department of God's work. Let them practice 
for a time on the lower orders of the animal world, and 
regulate their instincts and passions. Let them direct 
the seasons in their succession, and control the powers 
of vegetation. Nay, let them lay their hand upon the 
ocean, and bid it cease its rolling. Let them stand in 
the track of the whirlwind, and dispute its passage. Let 
them annihilate the force which binds the universe to- 
gether, destroy the balance of the heavenly bodies, and 
let loose those ponderous globes against each other in a 
wild tumult of uncentred worlds, and then bid them re- 
volve again in other orbits and about other poles. 
When—when shall these vain efforts cease! When 
shall the race of man see its proper good, and pursue 
its real ends! Go, benevolent reader, scatter the light 
of God’s word in your future path. Dispel these fitful 
vagaries of the fevered brain. Promote the progress 
of civilization on the only foundation which Heaven 
has laid for its triumph. Usher in the day, when, over 
all the earth, the reign of the blessed Gospel of the Son 
of God, by destroying sin, shall have cured the evil and 
perfected the good of the human heart. Be assured, 
the universal love inculcated by revelation will smooth 
every asperity and fill every vacuum in the soul; nor can 
the natural, harmonious, and beautiful varieties of the 
present state disturb the peace or excite the jealousy of 
men, when, in every breast, God shall be all in all. 

COLUMBIA. 

Most beautifully has Bryant, the first of American 
poets, rebuked the pride of Europe, and avenged the 
insulted character of the Anglo-Ameri<ans: 

“They know not, in their hate and pride, 
What virtues with thy children bide; 
How true, how good, thy graceful maids 
Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades; 

What generous men 
Spring like thine oaks from hill and glen. 
What cordial welcomes greet the guest, 
By thy lone rivers of the west; 
How faith is kept, and truth revered, 
And man is loved, and God is feared, 

In woodland homes, 
And where the solemn ocean foams. 
There’s freedom at thy gates, and rest 
For earth’s down-trodden and oppressed ; 
A shelter for the hunted head— 
For the starved laborer, toil and bread: 

Power, at thy bounds, 
Stops and calls back his baffled hounds.” 
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THE POET AND THE PRIEST. 

AN anecdote is related of the celebrated Cardinal 
Richelieu, which shows up his character in a very un- 
grateful light. When Corneille, the Shakspeare of 
France, published the first edition of his Cid, it was 
immediately popular, in every part of Europe, and was 
rapidly translated into all the European languages, and 
even into the languages of Sclavonia and Turkey. 
Richelieu, a most ambitious man, sent for the poor poet, 
and offered him any sum of money, if he would permit 
the applicant to be considered the author of the play. 
Corneille, holding his fame beyond all price, refused, 
and thereby drew down upon his head the indignation 
of the baffled priest. But the cause of Richelieu’s 


conduct was made known, and, to satisfy the fury of: 


the populace, he was forced to settle on the poet a 
handsome pension, and make an escape from his un- 
pleasant position as best he could. Fame is the birth- 
right of genius, or the product of industry and perse- 
verance, which wealth itself cannot buy. 

A PHILOSOPHER'S REPARTEE. 

A WEALTHY but very ignorant nobleman, it is said, 
being once at the same table with the philosopher, Des- 
cartes, and seeing him eat of two or three nice dishes 
with evident relish, “‘ How!” said the nobleman, ‘do 
philosophers meddle with dainties?” ‘Why not?” 
promptly replied Descartes; ‘is it to be imagined, that 
the wise God created good things for dunces only?” 
The conversation was suddenly cut short. 

WORTH OF TIME. 

IT is said by Dr. Franklin, that time is money; and 
so it is. But I do not relish this pecuniary view of 
time, so well as that of the great bard of Avon. The 
poet, in the character of Valentine, utters a regret over 
the waste of precious moments in the early part of life: 

“ Omitting the sweet benefit of time 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection.” 


THE SONG OF BIRDS. 

THOMSON, the poet of the Seasons, makes the whole 
universe look lovely, putting a face of beauty and an 
aspect of benevolence on every part of it. The very 
birds, he thinks, are full of kindness: 

“Tis love creates their melody, and all 
This waste of music is the voice of love.” 
How beautiful are such contemplations, filling the soul 
with confidence in the goodness of the great Creator! 


WEALTH OF PERU. 

IT is stated by Mr. Prescott, the great historian of 
America, that, in the early part of the conquest of 
Peru, the gallant conquerors found the precious metals 
so plenty, that they shod their horses with silver! And, 
now, Spain, the recipient of this vast treasure, is the 
poorest kingdom in Europe, and tottering to its fall. 
Truly is virtue, and not riches, the strength of a coun- 
try, not less than of an individual. 


LIVING GRACE. 

DuRING the Papal persecutions in Scotland, a minis- 
ter that had been marked for the flames, was asked, by 
a friend, if he had grace to die with? He replied, he 
thanked the Lord he had grace to live with; and that 
relieved him from all anxiety about the future. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

HERE we are, good reader, at the opening of another 
month, with a long list of contributions from many a 
classic pen, which, we trust, will give you more than 
common pleasure in the perusal. 

Several of our correspondents have made rétuests, 
which, were it possible, we would gladly comply with, 
but which we are compelled to waive for the want of 
sufficient opportunity. One wishes us, after reading - 
his composition, to send him a letter of criticisms on it, 
that he may profit by our private opinion of his manner 
of composition. This, really, is more than we can do; 
nor do we think our criticisms would be of any great 
use to him. 

A young lady desires us to give her a list of authors 
which she should reau to qualify her to become a wri- 
ter. We have answered her communication, but have 
no great faith, after all, in any set of books for this pur- 
pose. Good sound sense, careful thinking, an interest 
in your subject, and a warm wish to benefit those for 
whom you write, are the best guaranties for a happy 
style of composition. He who writes for show, or to 
make an exhibition of his powers, or merely to display 
a subject without reference to the intellectual or moral 
improvement of his reader, will not write well, if he 
reads all the books ever written. 

Another person has written us three letters, he says, 
to inquire the reason why we have not published his 
article. We have received but one of his letters; but 
his question can be answered in a brief explanation. 
Accompanying his article there was a note, addressed 
to the Editor, in which he complains of us for having 
made a slight alteration in his piece, and peremptorily 
denying us that privilege with his future contributions. 
He commands us io “ publish his articles exactly as he 
writes them, or not at all.” Now that writer ought to 
know, that no editor of any character in the nation 
will receive contributions on such conditions; and we 
frankly confess to him, that, on such terms, we could 
not admit the very first writers of the language to our 
columns. We intend to give the utmost latitude to our 
contributors, consistent with our personal obligations to 
the public; but a person, who trammels an editor with 
the above stringent rule of publication, has no reason 
to expect admittance to his pages. 

For the last fifteen years we have been writing occa- 
sionally for a great variety of periodical publications, 
and it would be a wonder if some of our contributions 
had not been rejected; but never yet-have we troubled 
an editor to render us a reason for not giving publicity 
to our pieces. It was enough for us to know, that, be- 
cause of their length, or the peculiarity of their topics. 
or some other inappropriateness by us unnoticed while 
writing, the articles were not suiting. Nearly all our 
contributors are in the habit of sending us their excel- 
lent communications with a note, to the following effect, 
appended: “Do as you like, publish or not publish, 
burn or print it at pleasure ;”’ and one of our ablest cor- 
respondents, second to no one as a writer, and first in 
authority among us, really humbled us by the extent of 
his confidence in our editorial privilege. ‘Do not pub- 
lish any thing I write,” he says, ‘out of respect to my 
position. You are the best judge of what suits your 
pages, and I am glad to see you exercise your editorial 
right with so much discretion.” But we close by say- 
ing, that never had an editor so generous and indulgent 
a class of able correspondents. 
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ZAR VINE AND THE OAX. 


AROUND an oak, a brave old tree, 
A graceful vine had twined; 

Its foliage sang sweet melody, 
And rustled in the wind: 

The oak had loved the tender vine— 
Had watched it as it grew— 

Had raised it in the bright sunshine, 


His sturdy branches through. 


And now, when angry thunders broke 
In madness o’er the wood, 

And rudely struck the brave old oak, 
It show’'d its gratitude: 

His shattered boughs it kindly bound— 
Upheld them tenderly; 

Around his riven trunk it wound, 


Preserving the old tree. 


Thus woman, when the angry wind 
Of rude misfortune blows, 

Is ever gentle, good, and kind— 
A soother of our woes— 

Dispels our sorrow, soothes our pain, 
And bids our griefs depart— 

Calls back light, life, and joy again, 
Into the broken heart. 
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